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Phyllis Frelich: 

actress extraordinaire 


by Muriel Strassler with Mel Carter, Jr. 


t o a fortunate few, Phyllis Fre¬ 
lich is a schoolmate, a friend; 
another deaf person who under¬ 
stands the hopes, the fears, the strug¬ 
gles and the accomplishments of the 
deaf community. To the rest of the 
world, she is the Phyllis Frelich, 
Broadway star and actress extraordi¬ 
naire. Where is the real Phyllis? Per¬ 
haps, somewhere in between. She is a 
living, breathing woman who happens 
to be deaf. She is a part of the deaf 
community, with strong and out¬ 
spoken views on what is happening in 
it. But, she is also a woman with mag¬ 
nificent skills who is showing the 
nation one aspect of the eternal strug¬ 
gle to join the deaf and hearing worlds 
into one. 

When I became the editor of The 
Deaf American , one of the first things 
that I wanted to do was to interview 
Phyllis. I had read too many reviews of 
the play in which she stars, Children of 
a Lesser God , that portrayed only one 
aspect of Phyllis—the extraordinary 
actress who was inspiring thousands of 
people through her portrayal of Sarah 
Norman, an intelligent deaf woman 
who attempts to overcome the handi¬ 
cap of deafness. But, nearly every deaf 
person who accomplishes something is 
an “inspiration” to the hearing world. 
There was, I suspected, more to Phyl¬ 
lis Frelich than that. There was more 
that deaf people would like to know 
about. 

When Mel Carter, Jr. and I had the 
opportunity to see Children of a Less¬ 
er God and to interview Phyllis the 


next day, I was overjoyed. Here was a 
chance to learn from Phyllis the kinds 
of things that deaf people, too, would 
like to know . . . .the normal, every¬ 
day things that would show that she 
was a part of us. I was to find that I 
was only partly right. 

Phyllis is of course, one of us. She 
is a mother, a wife, and a friend; a part 
of the community. But she is much 
more than that. She is also an actress 
who has gone the route of every as¬ 
piring young actress, and who has 
worked very hard and long in perfect¬ 
ing her skills. Phyllis’ skills are not a 
gift or a natural talent. They are some¬ 
thing that she has worked hard on for 
many years. And her success is not just 
happenstance. It is the result of the ex¬ 
traordinary effort of a determined 
woman who has set her goals, reached 
them, and set new ones, again and a- 
gain. She is vital, alive and dynamic. 
She is, to put it another way, a woman 
who will keep trying, confident of her 
skills, strong in her own self-concept, 
unwilling to let any preconceived ideas 
hold her back from becoming every¬ 
thing that her determination can make 
her. 

Children of a Lesser God is every¬ 
thing that the reviewers claim. It is 
a fantastic play that every deaf per¬ 
son, teacher, parent, and professional 
should see, because it is not just a play 
about deaf people, or relationships, or 
communication, though these mes¬ 
sages do come through. It is also a play 
that shows, clearly and boldly, the real 


world; the eternal struggle to find 
some merging point for the worlds of 
the deaf and hearing. 

It does not show the solution; we 
have not found that yet. But, in the 
end, one leaves the theatre with the 
heartfelt feeling that somewhere, 
sometime a light will flare at the end 
of the tunnel. Sometime soon, a solu¬ 
tion will be within our reach—if not 
for Sarah Norman and her husband, 
James Leeds, then for those in the 
audience whose consciences have been 
attacked, who leave the theatre with a 
much better understanding of deaf¬ 
ness and deaf people, and a desire to 
merge two worlds far apart. 

In the theatre, Mel and I sat en¬ 
tranced as the play unfolded before us. 
Sarah Norman is a strong deaf woman 
who is employed as a maid at a school 
for the deaf. She does not speak well 
or read lips, and is not convinced that 
these things are essential to her life. 
But the school officials, in an effort to 
try to help Sarah upgrade the quality 
of her life, insist that she have some 
sessions with the school speech thera¬ 
pist, James Leeds. (Leeds was played 
by Bob Steinberg, Phyllis’ real-life hus¬ 
band, during the performance we saw. 
John Rubenstein, the Tony award 
winner, had left the play for a new as¬ 
signment.) 

James struggles with his difficult 
student, but the battles that take place 
soon go beyond lipreading and speech. 
They become symbolic battles that 
characterize the relationship between 
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Phyllis Frelich and John Ruben stein 


any deaf and hearing person who at¬ 
tempt to develop a relationship and a 
communication base. Sarah and james 
become closer, and their relationship 
blossoms into love and marriage. 

As all of this happens, Sarah is sign¬ 
ing. James signs when he talks to her, 
repeating what she signs in voice, and 
signing and voicing his own role for 
the benefit of the hearing audience. 

In the second act, love meets the 
rocky road of life. Sarah joins a group 
of people who want to see deaf and 
hearing impaired people obtain jobs at 
the school for the deaf. There are com¬ 
munication problems between Sarah 
and other people, and she is deter¬ 
mined not to use James as her inter¬ 
preter. As she attempts, not very suc¬ 
cessfully, to cope entirely on her own, 
James withdraws, so that there is a 
chasm between them. 

The play climaxes with Sarah, too, 
withdrawing from the relationship, de¬ 
termined to be independent. Despite 


the love and caring between the two 
characters, both retreat into their own 
worlds. Sarah signs a dramatic, moving 
close. The audience is left unsure of 
what will happen to these vital, caring, 
deeply loving people, but, with the 
hope that soon, in another time and 
place, they will resolve the problems 
of their two worlds. 

Children of a Lesser God was writ¬ 
ten by the innovative playwright, Mark 
Medoff. Inspired by meeting Phyllis 
and her real-life hearing husband, Bob 
Steinberg, he used bits and pieces of 
their real-life story to develop the dra¬ 
matic and moving play. In a sense, it 
is their story, but in a larger part it is 
not. The play’s nuances and emphases 
are not totally those of Bob and Phyl¬ 
lis. The play does not run true to life, 
nor give a mirror image of their re¬ 
lationship-far from it. But the bits 
and pieces of their lives which Medoff 
translated to a Broadway hit rather re¬ 
flect some of the experiences that any 


deaf and hearing couple experience. 

As Mel and I left the theatre, we 
were accosted by the hearing audience, 
anxious to make contact with people 
who were signing. They stared and 
smiled, and made half-hearted 
attempts to approach us. One man, 
bolder than the rest, came up. “Can 
you talk?” “Yes,” we said, “sort of.” 
“Can you lipread me?” “Yes, yes,” we 
said. “Are you really signing, just like 
the people in the play? Were they real¬ 
ly signing, like deaf people do? Could 
you really understand the sign language 
they used? Do people really use it?” 
“Yes, yes,” we smiled. “We really do. 
They really were. Yes, we really could 
understand. And yes, people really do 
use it. We use it all the time. All our 
friends use it. And thousands of 
people all over the country use it.” 
He beamed, and stood before us a few 
moments longer. Finally, realizing how 
many people were watching, he be¬ 
came self-conscious and made a funny 
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little bow, turning away. As he walked 
away he turned a few times to smile 
and wave. 

And that little incident, perhaps, 
was the full impact of Children of a 
Lesser God. More than excellent enter¬ 
tainment, it is a learning experience. It 
isan education to the hearing audience. 
It reaches the gut and the heart, and 
turns people on to the reality, the 
humanness that deaf people are. And 
with this understanding, everyone who 
sees the play will feel just a little more 
confident about approaching deaf 
people, just a little more sure that deaf 
people, too, are okay. And that con¬ 
tribution is far more important than 
all the prestigious Tony awards the 
play has collected. Children of a Lesser 
God is opening new worlds. A third 
world, perhaps, where two can meet 
half way. Magnificent! 

As Mel and I walk away from the 
theatre, still caught up in the emotions 
of the play, the magic and sparkle of 
Broadway reinforced the mood. Wom¬ 
en in furs and diamonds hurry by as 
drivers of horse-drawn carriages try to 
tempt people into leisurely rides. New 
York is, as always, a paradox. Bur¬ 
lesque shows and drug addicts merge 
with the furs and diamonds. Five star 
restaurants are interspersed with hot 
dog carts and hot pretzel stands. New 
York has something for everyone. 

The next morning, New York in the 
daylight is different. Gone are the 
horse-drawn carriages, the women in 
diamonds and furs. Gone are the neon 
lights. Instead, an army of taxicabs 
assaults pedestrians. Broadway in the 
daylight is like a woman of the night 
still on the street. Broadway does not 
fit into the hustle and bustle of the 
world of work. Instead of sparkle and 
magic, there are limousines and world- 
class bankers speeding to important 
conferences. 

When we arrived at the theatre, the 
building caretaker let us in, showing 
us the public area where the actors can 
relax between practice or scenes. Liz 
Quinn, who understudies Phyllis, came 
in, and we chatted for a few minutes. 
A few minutes late, Phyllis arrived. Im¬ 
mediately, there is- a difference in the 
room; a kind of deference that only 


stars get. Phyllis came up to us. “Let’s 
go to my room. In a few minutes, 
there will be more people here, and 
too many interruptions.” We follow her 
up the stairs to her dressing room, a 
quaint little cubbyhole in the old 
building. It is super neat and organized, 
and Phyllis pulls three chairs close to¬ 
gether so we can talk comfortably. 

As she takes off her coat and putters 
around fora few moments, I study her. 
Phyllis in real life is a medium height, 
brown haired woman. Slim and com¬ 
pact, she carries herself like a dancer; 
each movement is deliberate, efficient, 
with no waste of energy. Smiling, she 
sits down. . . “Shall we start now?” 
Expecting a little small talk at first, I 
am flustered. Glancing at one another, 
Mel and I plow into our questions. 

How does she see herself, we ask? 
In the first play on Broadway which 
features a deaf actress in an important 
role, is she first an actress pioneering 
in a new area, or first a deaf person, 
pioneering in a new kind of acting role? 
Phyllis looks thoughtful; pauses a few 
moments before answering. “I think 
that I am a deaf actress who has tried 
to break through in my own way. . . 
yes. . .but basically, I consider myself 


an artist first, someone who is trying 
something new.” 

Phyllis has, in a way, been “alone” 
in the hearing world for a long time. . . 
with her career, and her hearing hus¬ 
band, she has not had a great deal of 
time to spend with deaf friends. What 
insights has she gained that would in¬ 
terest deaf people? 'I've learned a lot/' 
she begins, "about what I would call 
the ‘real world/ You see, I think that 
when you stay in an entirely deaf 
world, you miss a lot of life’s chal¬ 
lenges. When you attempt to mix with 
the hearing world, you learn to fight 
your way through, learn your way 
around, and to some extent, overcome 
the restrictions of deafness. People 
who do not try to confront the hear¬ 
ing world may be comfortable with 
themselves, but for me, going out and 
fighting was the way.” 

“You see,” she continued, “in a 
way, the deaf world can be very limi¬ 
ting. I often felt somewhat inferior a - 
bout myself in the past. When I mar¬ 
ried Bob, I began to mix with ‘his’ 
people too. I saw that they accepted 
me for what I am, and that changed 
my perception of myself. Then too, 
there are not so many deaf people 
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L to R: Julianne Gold , Lems Merkin, John Rubinstein, William Frankfather, Phyllis Frelich, Lucy Martin & Scotty Bloch 


around who are active in the theatre. 
Bob and I are threatre people, and 
finding hearing people to discuss 
theatre with was exciting for me. I felt 
that it helped me to grow in under¬ 
standing the profession from another 
perspective.” 

Sarah Norman comes across as a 
very strong character in the play, and 
the play illustrates many conflicts be¬ 
tween the deaf and hearing worlds. We 
asked Phyllis if these conflicts are rep¬ 
resentative, to some degree, of her re¬ 
lationship with a hearing husband. “I 
see that hearing people can never 
understand some aspects of deafness,” 
she explains, “and that is true in my 
life as well as in the play. But I do not 
share Sarah’s bitterness at the world.” 
Phyllis pauses, trying to find the words 
she wants. 

“Let me try to explain. . .because 
Bob and I helped to develop the play, 
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it is natural that you should ask about 
similarities. But it is still just a play. As 
we become used to seeing deaf people 
in a variety of roles, people will no 
longer question deaf actors’ involve¬ 
ment in the roles. They will just be 
actors, and the roles will be no more 
true to life than that of any other 
actors.” 

We asked Phyllis what she feels is 
the biggest impact Children of a Lesser 
God has made on hearing people? On 
deaf people? “Awareness, of course!” 
She leans forward, intent on her train 
of thought. “People are coming to 
understand that deaf people want to 
be themselves. They do not want to be 
some kind of ‘perfect’ . . . .they want 
to be accepted as they are. It is not 
unique to deaf people, of course. 
There are communities in some coun¬ 
tries where people wore no clothes, 
because the climate and lifestyle went 

5 


fine with no clothes. Then people 
came and told them they should wear 
clothes, and they did. But the clothes 
didn’t really make sense. 

In other places, you could see a 
nation where much of the popula¬ 
tion consisted of people who were 
poor, and people came in and told 
them they needed a new kind of gov¬ 
ernment, and without much thinking 
the population was ready to embrace 
a new kind or government, which was 
not right for them. With awareness, 
people will not try to force new ways 
on deaf people who may not want 
them. Instead, they will come to ac¬ 
cept deaf people just as they are.” 

Mel and I straightened up. Phyllis 
is not an actress isolated from the 
world. She is a woman who thinks 
things through, who finds ways to let 
other people know just how she feels. 
What kinds of personal strengths and 
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attributes have helped her to get where 
she is today? Phyllis does not hesitate. 
“A strong desire to be a good actress! 
Anyone who has a strong desire to be 
someone or do something always 
keeps trying. I always sit back and 
look for ways to meet goals, to ac¬ 
complish those things I want to 
accomplish. Anyone who has a strong 
desire does this.” 

We wonder how, with her work, 
moving, and dynamic lifestyle, Phyllis 
and Bob manage to balance their ca¬ 
reers with their home and family life. 
Do they have to make compromises in 
these areas? Phyllis smiles. She’s been 
asked this many times before, it ap¬ 
pears. “We have no roles at all,” she 
says. “We never discuss it—we just do 
it, as we have since we first got mar¬ 
ried. Our sons, Reuben, who is nine, 
and Joshua, who is seven, play import¬ 
ant parts in our lives, but Bob and I do 
not worry about our lifestyle. Whether 
‘mommy’ does it, or ‘daddy’ does it is 
not very important to us. We just do 
what has to be done, and the person 
who is there when a situation occurs 
takes charge of it.” 

We attempted to probe a little fur¬ 
ther. Don’t she and Bob have some 
problems? Don’t they have the typi¬ 
cal “fusses” that married people have? 
“That’s private!” Phyllis asserts, but 
her face softens, even as we realize the 
high regard she places on personal pri¬ 
vacy. “Really, we don’t ‘fuss’. We do 
discuss our lifestyle, our goals. We 
talk about what we want to do with 
our careers, and how we can meet 
both of our goals.” She sits quietly for 
a few moments. “We have come to 
learn,” she starts again, “that the 
things we say or do can be easily 
twisted. When we read about them, 
they are not at all written as we said or 
did them. And our ideas about sharing 
our lives have changed as we have 
grown.” She smiles, half-apologetically, 
but firmly. 

A knock; a light flashes in the dres¬ 
sing room. Phyllis gets up and opens 
the door. Her hairdresser has arrived, 
and she has only a half hour before the 
matinee begins. “I have to get ready 
soon,” she says. “A few more ques¬ 
tions?” Yes, just a few. What advice 


does she have for young deaf people 
who are contemplating careers in fields 
that presently appear difficult for deaf 
people to succeed in? 

“Don’t get frustrated! I don’t want 
to appear to be preachy, but I really 
believe this. Keep working. If you have 
to live in a one-room apartment with 
broken windows in order to follow 
your dream, keep trying, just as long 
as you can. If you keep trying, some¬ 
day your turn may come, and you 
may be one of those lucky people who 
breaks through. Too many deaf people 
give up instead of plugging away at 
their goals. We all need to keep trying 
as long as we can. Draw support from 
those you can, those who are close 
to you and care about you. I honestly 
believe that. I would not be where I 
am today if I had not had the support 
of many many people, including my 
friends in the deaf community. They 
helped me be who I am today.” 

We get up. It is time to leave. As 
Mel, ever the extrovert, lingers a mo¬ 
ment longer, my eyes fall upon a cray¬ 
on drawing on the wall. It is a poem 
written by Phyllis’ son, Reuben. Like 


any mother, Phyllis tapes her chil¬ 
dren’s artwork on the wall: 

“Colors laugh 
And colors cry 
Turn off the light 
And colors die.” 

As Mel and I leave the theatre once 
again, daytime New York has yet an¬ 
other tinge. Before the interview, we 
had looked at Broadway as tourists do, 
without any personal feeling. But now 
there is a new dimension on Broadway. 
Phyllis Frelich has broken through. 
Through her achievements, more deaf 
people will have the strength to try to 
break through too. It is the magnifi¬ 
cent contribution of an actress ex¬ 
traordinaire! 
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Happy Birthday NAD 


by Edward C. Carney 

a s we approach the end of 1980, the NAD’s Centen¬ 
nial year, it is fitting to recount the events of our 
mid-year celebration which took place in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Although it is now history, readers of The Deaf 
American will want to read this account for their enjoy¬ 
ment and retain this copy of The Deaf American for pos¬ 
terity. 

Over 3,000 conventioneers were kept busy from morn¬ 
ing until night throughout the week-long celebration. It was 
the greatest NAD Convention in terms of attendance that 
any living deaf persons could remember. 

The kickoff Centennial Parade on Sunday, June 29, 
1980 was a big hit, complete with bands, floats and cos¬ 
tumed groups representing the 47 State Associations and 
the Virgin Islands. By far the largest marching group came 
from Maryland. More than 100 Marylanders strode the 
approximately one and a half miles of parade route. 

Following the colorful parade, hundreds of persons 
jammed the main lobby and mezzanine of the Stouffer’s 
Cincinnati Towers to watch NAD President Ralph White 
unveil the Centennial Birthday Cake and lead in singing 
“Happy Birthday to NAD.” The cake, constructed in three 
gigantic tiers with candles all around each tier, was topped 
by a silver “100.” The cake rose well over 10 feet and re¬ 
mained in the center of the lobby for the entire week. 

Sunday evening, at the President’s Reception, Mayor 
Kenneth Blackwell extended greetings and offered the hos¬ 
pitality of Cincinnati to the NAD, its members and friends. 
Announcement was made of the newly-established awards 
co-sponsored by the Deafness Research Foundation and the 
N/VD. 

Two of the awards are to be known as the DRF/NAD 
Frederick C. Schreiber Awards. One is to be given to a 
physician who demonstrates friendship to the deaf com¬ 
munity. The initial recipient of this award was Dr. Robert 
J. Ruben, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
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Otorhinolaryngology, Albert Einstein College of Medi¬ 
cine, Bronx, New York. 

The second DRF/NAD Frederick C. Schreiber Award, 
to be made to a deaf person who sets an example for the 
deaf community, was presented to Phyllis Frelich, deaf 
actress, whose performances in a current Broadway stage 
production earned her a coveted Tony Award as best ac¬ 
tress of the year. 

The third award, to be given to a deaf person who 
demonstrates continued excellence, is called the DRF/NAD 
Peter J. Fine Award. The first person to receive this high 
tribute was Jean A. Mulrooney, R.N., an instructor in psy¬ 
chology at Gallaudet College. 

The all-day NAD Forum on Monday featured outstand¬ 
ing presentations on national programs for deaf persons. 
More than a dozen leaders of such programs spoke of on¬ 
going activities and plans for the future. 

On Monday and Wednesday evenings, conventioneers 
had a choice of attending a performance of the National 
Theatre of the Deaf’s “Wooden Boy” featuring the inimi¬ 
table Tim Scanlon, or of taking a cruise on a paddle-wheel 
Ohio River cruise boat. Similarly, on Tuesday and Thurs¬ 
day, there was a choice of the cruise, or attending the hi¬ 
larious and widely acclaimed performance of “Tales From 
a Clubroom” put on by the Frederick H. Hughes Theatre 
Group from^Washington, D.C. 

Opening activities on Tuesday included the Order of 
Georges and Knights of the Flying Fingers Breakfast. 
More than 500 persons attended to hear Jack Gannon, 
executive secretary of the Gallaudet College Alumni Associ¬ 
ation, tell tales of his experiences while authoring his forth¬ 
coming book, “Deaf Heritage.” 

The NAD General Assembly meeting, and then the 
Council of Representatives session, followed. Still another 
highlight was the inauguration of a new service to TTY 
users by NAD President Ralph White, who went to the 
Communications Center and, using a new toll-free number, 
obtained operator assistance in calling his wife, person-to- 
person, in Texas. 

The Centennial Luncheon on Wednesday, which was 
dedicated to the late Fred Schreiber, drew more than 1,000 
persons. Mel Carter Jr., of Maryland, eloquently MC'd the 
proceedings. The Robert M. Greenmun Award for leader¬ 
ship and service to a State Association went to Dr. W. T. 
Griffing of Oklahoma. 

Knights of the Flying Fingers (KFF) Awards for out¬ 
standing service to the NAD were presented to Dr. Norman 
Tully, formerly of the Gallaudet College faculty; Orville 
Johnson of Indiana; Yerker Andersson of Washington, 
DC; Arthur G. Norris of Maryland; and Willard S. Woods, 
Sr. of Florida. The President’s Award was presented to 
Alice Hagemeyer of Maryland for her pioneer work, strong 
advocacy and powerful leadership in the area of library 
services for deaf people. 

Jess M. Smith, for more than 20 years esteemed editor 
of The Deaf American, official organ of the NAD, and for 
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nearly a quarter of a century a leader in serving the NAD 
in almost every conceivable capacity, was. honored with 
the Executive Director’s Award, which was presented by 
Albert T. Pimentel. 

Dr. William C. Stokoe, in a ceremony which came as 
a complete and overwhelming surprise to him, received 
a dedication copy of a new book authored by Charlotte 
Baker and Robbin Battison, Sign Language and the Deaf 
Community. The book was dedicated to Dr. Stokoe, whose 
research over the years has resulted in recognition and 
worldwide acceptance of Sign as a language. 

The National Captioning Institute (NCI) presented to 
the NAD the first television set with a built-in decoding de¬ 
vice. The presentation was made by Doris Caldwell, special 
assistant to the president of NCI, and Dr. Frank B. Sullivan, 
Grand President of National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
who was named to the Board of Directors of NCI shortly 
before the convention. The television set was accompanied 
by a special plaque indicating that the set was being pre¬ 
sented to honor the late Frederick C. Schreiber’s long¬ 
time assistance in bringing closed captioning on television 
to a reality. 

Gifts in honor of the NAD Centennial were also re¬ 
ceived from the World Federation of the Deaf, Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association, associations of the deaf in 



Yugoslavia, Italy, England, Argentina, Nigeria, Korea, 
France, USSR, Bulgaria and Poland as well as from State 
Associations in Connecticut, South Carolina, Ohio, Loui¬ 
siana, and South Dakota. Mr. N. E. Scott of Fort Worth, 
Texas, presented his personal check in honor of NAD’s 
birthday! 

The business sessions, orginally scheduled for only two 
days, were prolonged and the final session did not end 
until Saturday. 

During the final session, the current board composition 
was determined: President, Gertrude Galloway of Mary¬ 
land; President-Elect, T. Alan Hurwitz of New York; 
Immediate Past President, Ralph White of Texas; Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Mervin D.Garretson of Maryland; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nancy B. Rarusof Arizona. 

Region I Board Members: William Nye of Maine and 
Roslyn Rosen of Maryland; Region II Board Members: 


Herbert Picked of Wisconsin and Sharon Hovinga of Iowa; 
Region III Board Members: Harvey Jay Corson of Louisiana 
and William Peace of North Carolina; Region IV Board 
Members: Betty Van Tighem of Montana and Lawrence 
Newman of California. 

Delegates also opted for Baltimore, Maryland, as the 
scene of the 1984 NAD Convention. 

The new board met briefly on Saturday afternoon, and 
among other matters, announced the selection of Melinda 
Padden of Frederick, Maryland as National Director of the 
Jr. NAD. 

The Centennial Celebration concluded on Saturday night 
with a Grand Ball. 

One of the most colorful events of the Convention was 
the Miss Deaf America 1980 Pageant and banquet on 
Friday, July 4. 

Although Herb Larson of California assumed the chair¬ 
manship very late, the entire Pageant indicated professional- 
level management. 



With 3,500 spectators, including a number of visitors 
from a dozen foreign nations agog throughout, the show 
went smoothly. 

Sparkling Mary Beth Barber, a student at NTID and a 
native New Yorker, was crowned Miss Deaf America of 
1980 by gracious Debbie Krausa of Pennsylvania, the re¬ 
tiring Miss Deaf America. 

Pam Young Holmes, Miss Deaf America of 1974, and 
Susan Davidoff, Miss Deaf America of 1976, were present 
and very much involved in the evening’s performances. 
Phyliss Wilcox of Arizona put on a mind-bending baton- 
twirling exhibition and the sign-singing of Nathie Couthern 
and Howie Seago of California threatened to bring down 
the roof at times. 

The five finalists—besides Miss Barber—in order, were 
Regina Pawol of Missouri, Beth Sonnenstrahl of DC, North 
Carolina’s Mary Lanier, and Katherine Greene of Georgia. 
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Winner of evening gown competition was Mary Ann 
Snyder of Maryland; talent winner was Georgia’s Katherine 
Greene; and the coveted title of Miss Congeniality (voted 
by the 31 competitors themselves) was awarded to viva¬ 
cious Vicki Moseley who competed as Miss Texas. Judges 
were Boyce R. Williams, DC; Lorraine Sullivan, Illinois; 
Beth Schreiber, California; Cliff Rowley, New York; 
Debbie White of Texas; and Tom Coughlin of Maryland. 

Among other awards presented that evening was the 
NAD Distinguished Service Award, which went to Dr. Ray 
Jones of California State University, Northridge for being 
significantly responsible for the upward mobility of all deaf 
persons in America over the past 10 years. 

Special Centennial Awards for outstanding service to the 
deaf people of America over the past century went to: 
Sculpturing: Douglas Tilden; Electrical Engineering: Robert 
Weitbrecht; Rehabilitation: Boyce R. Williams; Insurance: 
Arthur L. Roberts; Religion: Henry Winter Syle; Higher 
Education: Edward Miner Gallaudet; International Re¬ 


lations: Dragoljub Vukotic; Linguistics: William C. Stokoe; 
Drama: National Theatre of the Deaf; and Services to Man¬ 
kind: Frederick C. Schreiber. 

Concurrent with NAD convention activities were con¬ 
ventions of the Jr. NAD, the American Deafness and Re¬ 
habilitation Association (ADARA), and the International 
Association of Parents of the Deaf (I APD). 

The Jr. NAD activities, kicked off on Monday, con¬ 
tinued throughout the week with a program planned for all 
ages. Not only did the young folks have their own business 
meetings and workshops, but there was continual inter¬ 
action with adult groups from the NAD, ADARA, IAPD 
and others. 

The Jr. NAD held its own mini-pageant as well, and 
the lovely and talented competitors gave indication that the 
Miss Deaf America Pageant will continue to have many 
participants for years to come. Miss Jo Amy Gulley of 
Kentucky captured the Miss Jr. NAD 1980 title. 

Of 11 various awards open to Jr. NAD members and 
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chapters, the Iowa and Minnesota Schools received nine. 
The prestigious Byron B. Burnes Leadership Award proved 
to be too tough a decision for the judges, and they ended 
up awarding identical Leadership plaques to Sheri Stern of 
Minnesota and Stacia Barron of Iowa. BBB himself made 
the presentations, and among other things, mentioned that 
he was especially proud to present the award to these 
young ladies because he was born in Iowa and formerly 
taught at the Minnesota School in Faribault for six years. 

Concurrently, ADARA opened its well-attended sessions, 
and throughout the day there were some two dozen work¬ 
shops on an incredible variety of subjects. 

The executive board of the World Federation of the 
Deaf also met in Cincinnati (members of this group were 
guests of the NAD) as did the advisory boards of National 
Captioning Institute (NCI), and the executive board of 
Tele-communications for the Deaf, Inc. (TDI). 

Immediately following the NAD, the Registry of Inter¬ 
preters for the Deaf (RID) held their convention. Many 
RID members were present throughout the NAD Centen¬ 
nial week and provided services as interpreters for the 
300 or so separate activities which were scheduled. The 
interpreting services for the week were a birthday gift from 
the RID to the NAD. 

The Communications Center was open all week and pro¬ 
vided interpreters, voice phone call service, and use of 
half-dozen TDDs. The Center was sponsored by AT&T, 



the Ohio Bell System and the Cincinnati Chapter of the 
Telephone Pioneers of America. It was in heavy usage, 
throughout the week and greatly appreciated by us all. 

This coverage of the week has omitted many things that 
might otherwise have been included. However, they will 
have to wait for subsequent retellings. Suffice it to say that 
the Centennial Convention was a magnificent thing. If 
you were there, then you know what we mean. If you 
didn’t make it to Cincinnati, we are sorry that you missed 
out in participating in a unique, exhilarating and truly once- 
in-a-lifetime experience! 

(Mr. Carney is currently the Project Director of the NAD’s 
504 Project.) 


Photo by Schoenberg/Moore 
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Resident’s Room. 


OTIS 

HOUSE 

A PLACE TO GROW 


by Laura-Jean Gilbert 

I n November, residents of 
Otis House in Northeast 
Washington, DC, held an 
open-house for staff members of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital who work 
with that agency’s deafness unit. 
Residents of Otis House planned 
both the program and the re¬ 
freshments for that special day. 


DECEMBER 1980 


This announcement may not seem 
unusual, but it is special, because Otis 
House is special. Otis House is the 
halfway house for deaf residents of 
the Washington, DC, metropolitan area 
which is operated by the National 
Health Care Foundation for the Deaf 
(NHCFD). NHCFD, which has been in 
existence for eight years, is concerned 
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with promoting health-carc facilities 
for deaf persons with a history of 
mental illness or emotional problems. 

The National Health Care Foun¬ 
dation for the Deaf came into being as 
the result of an ecumenical retreat for 
deaf persons held on an October week¬ 
end in 1967 near Frederick, MD. The 
retreat participants spent some lime 
discussing how the churches of the 
deaf in the Washington area could have 
more effective outreach. 

When it was disclosed that deaf 
patients at St. Elizabeths Hospital (for 
the mentally ill) were very neglected 
and isolated, one of the participants, 
Mrs. Ruth Phillips, proposed that the 
deaf churches hold monthly social 
events for the deaf patients at the hos¬ 
pital. These began shortly after the re¬ 
treat. 

However, there was a serious prob¬ 
lem. The deaf patients were scattered 
throughout the hospital complex; it 
was no simple matter for them to be 
brought together for a social evening 
with the church volunteers. 

Fortunately, the, then, new super¬ 
intendent of St. Elizabeths, Dr. Luther 
Robinson, was interested in the deaf 
patients and could communicate with 
them in sign language. He attended 
some of the socials and saw the need 
for a separate facility for deaf patients 
and out-patients at the hospital. With 
his backing, “L” Building became the 
site of the Mental Health Program for 
the Deaf (MHPD) at the hospital. 

The head of that new program, 
Thomas J. Goulder, believed that as 
treatment for the deaf patients pro¬ 
gressed there would be the need for a 
halfway house where these people 
could live while adjusting to life in the 
community. He began to work to es¬ 
tablish an organization of persons who 
could manage this new program. 

On March 9, 1972, the National 
Health Care Foundation for the Deaf 
was formally established with the Rev. 
Otto Berg as president; Dr. Thayer 
MacKenzie, a practicing psychiatrist, 
secretary; Dr. Wilson H. Grabill, treas¬ 
urer; Dr. Doris Dickens; and Thomas J. 
Goulder, who later became the first 
executive director of the NHCFD. 


Soon a substantial old house on 
upper Sixteenth Street in Northwest 
Washington was leased—with the op¬ 
tion to buy—and this became the new 
home for a staff and several deaf per¬ 
sons who had been in the MHPD at 
St. Elizabeths. 

It was touch and go to pay the bills 
and bring order out of chaos, but 
parents of the deaf residents and the 
deaf community were staunch advo¬ 
cates of the project. The Board of Di¬ 
rectors were making plans to purchase 
the house when the Zoning Commis¬ 
sion of the District of Columbia order¬ 
ed the house to be vacated and closed 
by June of 1973. 

It looked like the end for NHCFD 
and its halfway house. But, on Octo¬ 
ber 5, 1973, the NHCFD was able to 
rent its present house at 1203 Otis St., 
N.E. Three years later, it exercised its 
option to buy the property for the 
sum of $50,000. 

Mr. Hartley Koch, coordinator of 
counseling services at Gallaudet suc¬ 
ceeded Thomas Goulder as executive 
director. Dr. Goulder continued to 
serve on the Board until 1977 when he 
resigned to leave the Washington area. 

On June 1, 1977, Mrs. Carole 
Schauer, a psychiatric nurse, became 
executive director of NHCFD. Mrs. 
Schauer has worked in the deaf unit at 
St. Elizabeths and communicates in 



A Gallaudet social work student who works 
at Otis House. . . talks about his work at 
the reception for St. Elizabeths staff. 
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Residents plan and prepare their meals with assistance from staff members. 


sign language with ease. Under her di¬ 
rection, Otis House is continuing to 
serve deaf persons and to expand its 
opportunities for service. 

Otis House offers deaf persons re¬ 
leased from St. Elizabeths more than 
just a place to live. It offers them a 
program which helps them adjust to 
returning to live and work in the com¬ 
munity. The program at Otis House is 
geared toward equipping residents 
with the necessary skills that will per¬ 
mit each one to function and survive 
in the community. 

These skills include such things as 
money management, menu planning, 
food preparation, housekeeping, caring 
for laundry and personal possessions, 
good personal hygiene and grooming, 
using public transportation, shopping, 
socializing and developing friendships, 
participating in recreation and leisure 
activities, and getting and keeping jobs. 
Each resident must either have a job or 
be in a school or training program; 
each must contribute to his or her own 
expenses in the house. 

The residents meet together weekly 
to discuss ways in which their com¬ 
mon life could be improved. Staff 
members of Otis House are available 
to meet with residents on an indivi¬ 
dual basis as well as to provide assist¬ 
ance in living skills areas. 



Dr. Luther Robinson talks with Ms. Carole 
Schauer, director of Otis House. 


Over the years, Otis House has been 
supported by contributions from indi¬ 
viduals and organizations—especially 
those related to the deaf community 
of the greater Washington area. In the 
past year, NHCFD has made two 
major advances for support of its pro¬ 
grams. It has been recognized for its 
achievements and accepted as a mem¬ 
ber agency in the United Way program 
in Washington, DC. This means that 
the NHCFD will now receive some 
financial support through the United 
Way Campaign. Because of this new 
support, plans are being developed to 
renovate and expand Otis House so 
that it can accommodate an additional 
seven residents. 

Secondly, the NHCFD has applied 
for and been granted a major construc¬ 
tion grant from the office of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). With 
these funds, the Board of Directors 
will move ahead to build an additional 
home on land adjoining the present 
Otis House. This new facility will be 
totally accessible, and will provide a 
residence for persons who are ready to 
leave Otis House for more independent 
living, but who are not yet ready to be 
completely on their own. 

Says Otto Berg, who continues to 
serve on the NHCFD board, “Our title 
may seem a bit ambitious or unwar¬ 
ranted since the National Health Care 
Foundation for the Deaf, Inc., directs 
most of its activities and resources 
toward the on-going support of Otis 
House, however, since it is gaining the 
national attention of an ever-increas¬ 
ing number of organizations and pro¬ 
fessionals concerned with adequate 
mental health programs for deaf per¬ 
sons, perhaps the title is not really a 
misnomer.” 

National in purpose, local in its 
service outreach-the NHCFD is serv¬ 
ing the deaf community in the very 
important area of mental health. But 
more than just providing services, the 
program is showing ways that the en¬ 
tire community can work together to 
help in the care of each of its members. 

(Mrs. Gilbert is director of public re¬ 
lations for the pre-college programs 
at Gaiiaudet.) 
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SECTION 501 

AND DEAF SELF-ADVOCACY 

by Barry Nickelsberg 


I t is impossible to address the problem of deaf self- 
advocacy without discussing Section 501 of the Re¬ 
habilitation Act of 1973. After studying Section 501 
and discussing it with many of the people it affects, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that it has not been used the way 
Congress originally intended it to be. The only people who 
can correct this injustice are you and your colleagues. 

For those of you who may not be familiar with the his¬ 
tory of Section 501, I’d like to review it briefly. 

In 1973, Congress passed legislation which, in essence, 
said that if no one else will hire handicapped people, the 
Federal Government will. Unfortunately, in response to 
that gesture by Congress, the handicapped community 
seemed to heave a collective sigh of relief and relax its 
once-diligent monitoring of employer discrimination against 
the disabled. 

Handicapped people seemed to mistakenly feel that once 
the government made this kind of pledge, the handicapped 
would no longer have to constantly battle age-old prejudi¬ 
ces for the right to work. It took another five years for the 
Members of Congress to understand that, despite their piece 
of good legislation, in reality, the handicapped still had no 
civil rights when they sought Federal jobs. When a handi¬ 
capped person was refused a job, he or she still had no 
method of recourse. 

Some people suggest that in order to ensure that Federal 
agencies comply with Section 501, quotas and deadlines 
should be established, and programs for the recruitment, 
appointment and placement of qualified handicapped 
people in Federal workplaces should be created. Even as an 
advocate of the deaf community, I don’t feel that this kind 
of forced affirmative action approach would bring results 
that would best serve the interests of handicapped people. 

While preparing this speech, I came across some interest¬ 
ing statistics. In 1977, 6.85 percent of all Federal employ¬ 
ees were disabled. But, a year later, that number dropped 
to 6.7 percent. Another aspect of this discouraging figure is 
the fact that although the 20 to 40 million disabled people 
in this country represent between 10 and 20 percent of the 
population, they represent only 6.7 percent of the Federal 
workforce. 

Given this low percentage, how many of those handi¬ 
capped Federal employees are in supervisory positions? I 
know many disabled Federal employees, but I know of 


only two who have grades above GS-13. Why? Are they less 
capable, or less intelligent? 

Look at the other end of the wage spectrum. How many 
handicapped employees are GS-5 or below -at the lowest 
end of the pay scale? I see that the vast majority of handi¬ 
capped people who are employed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment are not given the responsible positions they are quali¬ 
fied to hold, and are not paid anywhere near what they are 
worth. 

Why? What is the underlying problem? Does the fault 
lie with the supervisor, who doesn’t understand the capa¬ 
bilities of the handicapped worker, or does it lie with the 
employee himself? I believe the fault rests with neither one, 
but with a third party, the handicapped community. 

As a Congressional aide, I look at the handicapped com¬ 
munity as a group of voters, a political force; and I am sore¬ 
ly disappointed. I know many disabled people who have 
great leadership skills, and who use them effectively in 
many areas. But very few leaders come forward to repre¬ 
sent the handicapped community with a true understanding 
of the political system. And your leaders must come from 
within. 

The lack of this leadership drastically affects you and 
the thousands of colleagues you represent. Not every group 
of disabled people has suffered from political injustices. 
The blind, although a relatively small group, wield con¬ 
siderable political force. 

There are 30 times as many deaf people as there are 
blind people in this country, and yet, only the blind have a 
double deduction on the IRS 1040 form. Only the blind 
have sheltered workshops with a guaranteed minimum wage 
within the next three years. They have made these advance¬ 
ments because they have a direct line to Congress. The 
blind speak with one voice. 

Any legislation that concerns handicapped people al¬ 
ways contains the phrase, “blind and disabled.” Are deaf 
people and people who use wheelchairs more or less dis¬ 
abled than the blind? Are the people with invisible handi- 
caps-epileptics, diabetics, and the mentally retarded, more 
or less disabled than the blind? If not, why do the blind 
have advantages that are out of reach for other handi¬ 
capped groups? Because, as a group, they effectively 
communicate their needs to Congress. 

Strength comes with numbers. For example, 40 million 
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people out of the 220 million people living in this country 
will elect the next President of the United States. There 
are an estimated 40 million handicapped people living in 
the United States. If they were unified as a voting bloc, 
they could determine the outcome of the next election. 

The Jewish community speaks, and more importantly 
votes, with one voice, as does the Black community. The 
handicapped community must register to vote, show up 
at the polls, and back one person or one party. 

That is advocacy; that is true political power. The 
largest single group of handicapped people, 15 million, are 
hearing impaired. Hearing impaired people alone could 
elect 30 Members of Congress, but they do not speak with 
one voice, because the deaf community, more than any 
other, is so diverse. 

There are oralists, there are those who sign only ASL, 
those who only use Signed English-or SEE I, or SEE II, 
or LOVE. The differences between people in this single 
group are numerous. The inability to communicate with 
one voice is the barrier to political visibility and a serious 
disadvantage for the hearing impaired. 

I was not asked to speak about politics, but about deaf 
advocacy, but politics and advocacy are inseparable you 


must learn the political system. The deaf community has 
more advantages now than its ever had. A deaf person no 
longer has to go to Gallaudet College for an education, but 
can attend any one of hundreds of colleges around the 
country and be provided with an interpreter. 

I know that the opportunity is there, but opportunity 
must be used. There must be a concentrated effort to edu¬ 
cate people and to decide on one platform. It does not 
matter whether handicapped people vote for Democrats 
or Republicans, but they must do it with one voice. De¬ 
termine who will best serve the needs of the handicapped 
community and go out there and vote. On November 5th, 
every special interest group claimed credit for having elect¬ 
ed the winning candidate. 

These groups don’t have anywhere near the numbers 
hearing impaired people have-or the potential political 
power. You have power you haven’t even dreamed of. If 
you want the laws changed, you can change them. You can 
elect proplc who will represent your concerns and see that 
your interests are protected. 

When the Supreme Court decided that a deaf woman 
in South Carolina (who wanted to become a registered 
nurse) had no right to that specific education, it proved 
that you, the deaf community, did not do your home¬ 
work! 

It is the responsibility, the fault, of the entire handi¬ 
capped community that this woman was denied an educa¬ 
tion. You cannot depend on others to do your work for 
you. I am an advocate of the deaf, but I am a hearing per¬ 
son. You must find deaf people who can effectively ad¬ 
vocate your positions and concerns. 

I urge you, I implore you to organize. Either with other 
deaf voters, or with other disabled people-come together 
and you can have anything you want. Black people did it in 
the 1960’s, women did it in the 1970’s. If handicapped 
people don’t accomplish this in the 1980’s, it may never 
happen. 

1981 is the International Year of the Disabled. What 
is really being done about it? Where is the visibility ? Where 
is the single unified voice? 

Nothing will change unless you change it yourself, as 
a group. Take a stand, make a decision. The words of our 
founding fathers, “United we stand, divided we fall,” 
are as true today as they were in 1776. A new future for 
handicapped people is within your reach-grab it now, be¬ 
fore the opportunity is gone forever! 


(This story is taken from a speech given by Mr. Nickeis- 
berg before a conference of deaf Federal workers in Octo¬ 
ber , 1980. Mr. Nickeisberg is a congressional aide to Rep. 
Fred Richmond of New York's 14th District. He has 
worked as a teacher at the Iowa School for the Deaf, 
and has continued his involvement with deaf people in 
helping to develop legislation such as the Court Inter¬ 
preters Act.) 
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You can now call 

Merrill Lynch onTTY 


A s America’s leading investment firm, 
Merrill Lynch is delighted to offer 
you an unprecedented range of financial 
and/or investment services—via TTY. 

We are among the first investment 
firms offering TTY service in the North¬ 
east. This is in line with our policy of 
offering all investors the best possible 
service. 

The Merrill Lynch Account Execu¬ 
tive operating the TTY is Mr. Joseph 
Steiniger. The TTY phone number is 
(914)473-1488. 

Just a single TTY call can bring 
you authoritative information about cur¬ 
rent opportunities to meet virtually every 
need. For example: high income from 
high-quality fixed income securiues. 
Unusually attracdve growth possibiliues 
in today’s stock market. Convenient ways 
to get tax-free income—or participate in 
tax shelters. And many other areas of 
interest. 

Free 2-Part Information Kit 

As a way of introducing you imme¬ 
diately to Merrill Lynch’s vast informadon 
resources and service capabilities, we are 
pleased to offer you this exclusive 2-part 
Kit. It includes: 

L 

The Merrill Lynch Guide to Better 
Investing. 

20 pages. Contains 14 sections, and 
covers such areas as: How to control risk. 
How to protect principal and earn inter¬ 
est. How stocks perform compared to 
other securities. How to invest in varying 


climates. How to determine if your 
investments suit your objectives. And 
much more. 

2 

Investments For a Changing Economy. 

16 pages. Current edition. Analyzes 
today’s business and economic climate— 
and selects attractive-looking opportuni¬ 
ties in a wide range of investment areas. 
Including high-yielding bonds. Good- 
quality stocks that seem especially attrac¬ 
tive. And many “surprises” that may be 
of interest to you. 

For your free copy of this informa¬ 
tive Kit, just mail the coupon below. Or 
call on TTY: (914)473-1488. 

,- 1 

Mail today—for free 
2-part Investment Information Kit 

I Mail to: Merrill Lynch, Mill & Garden Streets, l 

Poughkeepsie, N Y. 12602 

□ YES, I am interested in increasing my investment skills and in ! 

I learning more about attractive opportunities for achieving my I 
| investment objectives. Please send me your exclusive free 2-part I 

■ Information Kit as described above. I understand that making * 

J this request involves no obligation whatever on my part. 

■ Name 

I Address 

| City _ State Zip . 

I TTY Phone _ | 

Merrill Lynch customers, please give name and office address of ■ 

I Account Executive: 


Merrill Lynch 

Merrill l\n,h IVrrvc l enncr wit Smith In, 

_A breed apart.__J 

Copvright |980Merrill l.vnch. Pierce. Fenner & Smith. Incorporated 
Member. Securities Investor Protection Corporation SIPC 









Gallaudet's Mary Ellsworth interprets a lecture about the marsh for students 


MARINE SCIENCE STUDY 

"'""■•’• INVOLVING EVERYONE 


handicapped body is not a handi- 
capped mind!” declares Dr. Ed 
Keller. And to prove it, Dr. Keller 
and his staff have taught marine biolo¬ 
gy and oceanography to 89 handi¬ 
capped teenagers, most of whom are 
hearing impaired. 

Dr. Keller teaches his course dur¬ 
ing the summer at Wallops Island, on 
Virginia’s ocean shore. The course is 
a two-way program: On the one hand, 
it teaches marine science to handi¬ 
capped highschoolers. But on the 
other hand, the students have taught 
Dr. Keller and his staff a lot about 
teaching the handicapped. 

“It’s tough for deaf students to 
communicate. Students in wheelchairs 
have problems on field trips. And 


blind students can’t read ordinary in¬ 
struments,” Keller says. “But by work¬ 
ing together, we’ve all learned to over¬ 
come the problems.” 

Dr. Keller, a biology professor at 
West Virginia University in Morgan¬ 
town, had polio himself at age 18. His 
own remarkable recovery—he now 
walks with a cane or crutches—and his 
career as a scientist convinced him that 
more handicapped people should enter 
science. 

So, four years ago, Keller proposed 
an ambitious idea to the National 
Science Foundation: Why not try a 
science program for the physically 
handicapped, using marine science as 
the subject? The Foundation agreed, 
and Keller was granted funds. Thus 


began the nation’s first science pro¬ 
gram designed exclusively for teaching 
students having a variety of physical 
handicaps. 

“We had 23 students that first sum¬ 
mer (1977),” recalls Keller. “Fifteen 
were hearing impaired in varying de¬ 
grees. Five were totally or partially 
blind. Three were mobility impaired. 
But, they were all young and bright, 
many gifted in intelligence. 

“The blind students didn’t have too 
much trouble. They successfully used 
their hearing and tactile senses through¬ 
out the program. The students in 
wheelchairs also did well. For them, 
we improvised portable plywood 
ramps, and covered marshy areas with 
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snow fencing so their wheelchairs 
wouldn’t get bogged down. 

“But the deaf students had the big¬ 
gest problem. We discovered that they 
not only used sign language to ‘talk’, 
but that they seemed to think in sign. 
And there are few scientific or techni¬ 
cal words in sign language.” 

So, Keller and his staff had to teach 
some sign language to everyone, both 
students and staff. They also devised 
a new vocabulary of scientific sign 
language. Some of the staff and one 
of the instructors (Paul Cunningham 
from MSSD) are now writing a sign 
language glossary of scientific terms 
for the course. 

The deaf students have come from 
all over the country: The Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf, Texas 
School for the Deaf, St. Joseph’s in 
Illinois, Arizona State, Georgia State, 
Alabama State, and Marie Katzen- 
bach School for the Deaf in New 
Jersey. 

Of the 68 students attending the 
marine science program in its first 
three years, 63 percent were hearing 
impaired. Many were classified as pro¬ 
foundly deaf. 

The marine science curriculum is 
sophisticated and demanding. The stu¬ 
dents learn experimental design, ele¬ 
mentary statistics, and scientific tech¬ 
niques. Ocean studies cover tides, 
currents, water chemistry, and navi¬ 
gation. Plant and animal specimens are 
collected by seining from the beach, 
and by dredging and nets from boats. 

Each student does an individual 
“mini-research project,” often of sur¬ 
prising complexity. Examples are: 
“Snail migration in relation to tidal 
heights.” “Salinity and temperature 
tolerance of grass shrimp.” “Wave 
characteristics of Wallops Island 
beaches.” Each project requires field 
or laboratory work to obtain informa¬ 
tion. Analysis and interpretation are 
also important parts of each project. 

The five-week course has been 
taught for the past three summers at 
the Marine Science Center on Wallops 
Island. The Center is a World War II- 
vintage navy officers’ barracks, con¬ 
verted into classrooms, laboratories, 
and dormitories. A library, auditorium, 


museum, and recreation building are 
also part of the campus. The Center is 
operated by the “Marine Science Con¬ 
sortium” of 17 mid-Atlantic colleges 
and universities. 

Nearby is a NASA space-flight faci¬ 
lity, launch site of numerous earth 
satellites. Most of the field work in 
Keller’s program is done on a wilder¬ 
ness area of Wallops Island. 

The course is concentrated, but 
there is plenty of opportunity for rec¬ 
reation. Swimming, bicycling, beach¬ 


combing, movies, shopping, macrame, 
and even fourth-of-July fireworks are 
part of the program. Another treat is 
watching rocket and balloon launches 
from the neighboring NASA facility. 
A nearby Pizza Hut and a banquet for 
the students by the local Lions Club 
vary the cafeteria fare at the school. 

Many handicapped students actu¬ 
ally have two handicaps: The physi¬ 
cal one, plus an “attitude barrier.” 

“One of the most difficult prob¬ 
lems in educating handicapped stu¬ 
dents,” Keller says, “is convincing 
them that they can do many different 
things in science. It is also difficult to 
convince their parents, teachers, and 
counselors. 

“When I first proposed a science 
course with field trips on the water, 


some of my colleagues fretted that stu¬ 
dents would fall out of the boat. Well, 
you don’t have to be handicapped 
to fall out of a boat! The presupposi¬ 
tion that handicapped people are 
helpless, clumsy, and incompetent is 
flat-out wrong. 

“Being physically handicapped can 
actually forge personality traits that 
are useful in science. Scientific re¬ 
search demands patience and perse¬ 
verance. These traits are well-develop¬ 
ed in many handicapped individuals. 


More handicapped people can and 
should enter the sciences. We are prov¬ 
ing that it’s possible.” 

Paul Cunningham is one of the 
course’s interpreters. He wrote this 
report to his supervisors at the Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf: 

“The Marine Science Handicapped 
Honors Program is over. The students 
did not want to leave. They wanted to 
stay all summer. 

“The academic curriculum was 
made up of important topics from the 
marine science that were new to most 
students. Think of a student doing an 
individual research project requiring 
field and iab work. You can imagine 
the tremendous sense of accomplish¬ 
ment when each presented his or her 
findings to the group. This was the 



A deaf student teaches a blind student how to sign. 
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first time most of these students had 
dealt with projects experimentally. 
The deaf students saw that they could 
compete and succeed! 

“I believe some of the deaf students 
began to see, for the first time, the 
problems of other handicapped indivi¬ 
duals in times of need. Deaf students 
were seen picking up a boy from a 
wheelchair and placing him on a bus to 
go to a marsh study. Often a deaf per¬ 
son would lead a blind person through 
the lunch line. You would see a deaf 
individual bring a crab to make sure 
the blind got to feei it. 

,{ The beautiful part of this is that, 
most of the time, no one was asked to 
do these things. They were sensitive 
to one another's problems and did 
what they could to help, thereby 
learning more themselves. 

“The deaf students had many ques¬ 
tions about Gaiiaudet and our Model 
Secondary School. The staff was ex¬ 
tremely interested in learning about 
the problems of deafness. Several 
of them plan to enroll in signing 
classes this fall. 

“This program is a fine way to dis¬ 
seminate ideas, it is a wonderful way 
to teach. n 

Keller is already recruiting candi¬ 
dates for the Summer 1981 course. He 
plans to select 30 students, mainly 
11th and 12th graders, from all over 
the United States and Canada. Race, 
sex, and type of physical handicap 
make no difference. The only require¬ 
ments are that the sudents show in¬ 
terest, be bright, and be recommended 
by their teachers. 

The course costs about $550. But 
most students only pay a portion of 
this, because the National Science 
Foundation supplies funds to make 
awards scholarships based on finan¬ 
cial need. 

For further information contact: 
E. C. Keller, Jr., Department of Biolo¬ 
gy, West Virginia University, Morgan¬ 
town, WV 26506. 





Gaiiaudet’s Paul Cunningham interprets a lecture. 
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We will always care enough to listen to your needs. Because we listen 
and care, we are the FIRST AND ONLY company in the TDD/TTY 
communications field to GIVE YOU: 


# 



# 

# 




Local distributors, who, have product available for immediate 
delivery, who have representatives who speak sign language, 
who care enough to listen to you and your problems, and can 
give you all the help you need in owning and operating your 
TDD/TTY. 

The only 30-day unconditional money-back guarantee on your 
TDD/TTY system. 

A free loaner unit, if needed, while yours is being fixed so you 
are never without a TDD/TTY, and guaranteed 72-hour turn 
around on repairs. 

A complete TDD/TTY product line, including the basic 
Communicator, Printer attachment and telephone Answerer, 
designed to be modular so you can pick the right system for your 
needs and pocketbook. Also including all the accessories you 
need for easy use. 


More than 10,000 TDD/TTY systems (and satisfied owners) in 
use today, throughout the deaf community. 

A donation of $25,000 to a leading deaf action group to do 
things politically for you. (This demonstrates our intense 
commitment to the needs and rights of deaf and hearing 
impaired individuals.) 

A complete financing program with one of the largest and most 
respected consumer credit companies in the world, that features 
a low down payment and easy monthly payments so that 
anyone can own the best TDD/TTY system. 


And now there’s even more!!! We are the first and only 
company strong enough to give you the ultimate you’ve 
asked us for — 



Over one million dollars ($1,000,000) invested in developing 
and perfecting our TDD/TTY system and serving you, the 
TDD/TTY user. 


CARING ENOUGH 
#hTO listen^ 




just $95 down- low monthly payments 


Now you can have the unequaled quality, reliability and 
convenience of the SSI SYSTEM 100 Communicator, including 
Battery Pack and Carrying Case, AC Adapter/Recharger and 
Alkaline Battery Pack, for just a $95 down payment, and 
approximately $25 per month for only twenty four months. 
Then ybu will own your own TDD/TTY. No further payments 
. to be made. 

All deaf people automatically qualify. No one will be turned 
down. 

All you have to do is fill out the coupon below and mail it to us 
with a check or money order for $95. We’ll send you a simple 
dgreement that spells out exact terms of financing, including 
interest charges, according to the state you live in, and your 
SYSTEM 100 will be on its way to you complete with Battery 
Pack, Carrying Case,AC Adapter/Recharger, and Alkaline 
Battery Pack. 

Or, if you want to pay cash, send $523 and we'll either: 

— Donate $10 to the deaf organization of your choice, or 

— Give you a $10 rebate for cash payment. 

SPECIAL OFFER: -FREE 

— “J LOVE YOU” GIFTS 

Send in your order today and you'll receive free 
one of our “1 LOVE YOU” gifts. Just mark the 
gift of your choice on the coupon, send it in, 
and you can have a beautiful “1 LOVE YOU" 

T-shirt, Tote Bag. or Coffee Mug. 




With the SSI SYSTEM 100 you can improve your 
employability, mobility and independence. You can 
communicate much more easily with the general public, and you 
can reach essential emergency and medical services whenever 
you need them. Even if you already have a TDD/TTY system, 
consider the SSI SYSTEM 100 for a family member or a loved 
one, as a back-to-school gift or as a valuable addition in your office. 


Yes, I want to purchase the SSI SYSTEM 100 Communicator, 
with Battery Pack, Carrying Case, AC Adapter/Recharger, and 
Alkaline Battery Pack under your special financing program. 

Name:_____ 

Address:_._—-- 

_Zip:_ 

Telephone _Social Security*:- 

□ Check or money order for $95 enclosed. 

□ I would like to charge the full purchase price 
of $523 to: 

Visa □ 

MasterCharge □ 

Card No.:_Expiration Date:_ 

□ I’m sending the full purchase price of $523 and 
would like $10 donated to: 


□ Or, I’ll take the $10 rebate. 

I’d like the following free gift: 

□ “I LOVE YOU” Coffee Mug 

□ “I LOVE YOU” Tote Bag 

□ “I LOVE YOU” T-Shirt (circle one: S-M-L-XL) 

(Limited offer expires December 31, 1980) 

11558 Sorrento Valley Rd., Bldg. 7, San Diego, CA 92121 
(714) 481-6000 TTY (714) 481-6060 



11558 Sorrento Valiev Rd., Bldg. 7, San Diego. CA 92121 
(714) 481 6000 TTY (714) 481-6060 




GAMES 
PEOPLE 
PLAY: GOD 

by Taras B. Denis 


As it appeared on paper— 

Occasion: 1980-81 Regents/Com¬ 
missioner’s Regional Conference. 

Date : October 10,1980 

Place: Hilton Inn, Tarrytown, NY. 

Participants: New York State Com¬ 
missioner of Education, Board of 
Regents, Deputy Commissioners, Pub¬ 
lic and Private Boards of Education, 
Superintendents, Deans, Administra¬ 
tors, Coordinators, Guidance Coun¬ 
selors, Supporting Agencies, Special 
Educators and Personnel, Teachers, 
Parents—almost 500 pre-registered. 

Issue: Access and Services for the 
Handicapped. 

Opening Excerpts: “The past dec¬ 
ade has been a period of re-examina¬ 
tion and reaffirmation of fundamental 
rights of handicapped individuals. 
Prior to the advent of the 1970’s, the 
social goal of equal opportunity for all 
was simply not a reality for the vast 
majority of individuals with handi¬ 
capping conditions. Patterns of social, 
economic and institutional behavior 
had developed which denied funda¬ 
mental rights to the handicapped. 


During the 1970’s the reexamina¬ 
tion of past practices which tended 
to separate and isolate the handi¬ 
capped based solely on the handicap¬ 
ping condition and not on other fac¬ 
tors has led to a renewed national 
commitment to full and equal op¬ 
portunity for the handicapped in all 
segments of society. 

“In New York State, there has been 
a historical commitment to educating 
the handicapped which precedes the 
recent federal commitment and 
national attempts to address the prob¬ 
lem. Not only are delivery systems in 
New York State models for other 
states, but the fiscal resources, quality 
of staff and facilities allocated to the 
education of the handicapped are 
among the highest in the nation. Arti¬ 
cle 89, the section of the Education 
Law which deals with the handicapped, 
has been amended in the past few 
years to assure that our educational 
programs for children with handicap¬ 
ping conditions are equal to or beyond 
that which federal law requires. The 
state of the art in New York is beyond 
the provision of assurances of accessi¬ 
bility to educational programs. Cur¬ 


rent activities reflect attempts to as¬ 
sure that all educational programs for 
children with handicapping condi¬ 
tions are of the highest quality and 
meet their individual needs.” 

As it happened in fact— 

Participant Quotes: “I’m not quar¬ 
reling with the new legislation to help 
the handicapped entering our school 
system, but where is the money com¬ 
ing from? The government never told 
us that each school district would have 
to foot the bill. In my district, many 
parents are up in arms because we have 
had to cut some programs serving a 
much larger percentage of students in 
order to support a tiny group.” 

“In addition to special personnel, 
we will need a lot of special equip¬ 
ment for children like this. It will cost 
too much. I don’t know how our 
board will react.” 

“We discussed the issue at a recent 
PTA meeting, and I must admit that a 
lot of parents, including myself, were 
upset. Why do we middle-class fami¬ 
lies always have to pay? Our taxes are 
high enough now.” 

“We just do not have any special 
teachers for these kids. If the State 
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wants to start a training program for 
our teachers, fine. But it must supply 
the funds.” 

“As it now stands, we have plenty 
of problems without making up those 
lEP’s for the same students in the 
special section. I’ve heard nothing but 
complaints from the staff since school 
started.” 

“Some of us are unhappy about 
this situation. We were never trained 
to cope with such types of kids.” 

“I question the definition of the 
term ‘least restrictive environment’ 
for these children. Some just do not 
belong here. They would be' much 
better off in places where they know 
how to handle them.” 

“I don’t mean to be ignorant, but 
what’s an IEP anyway?” 

“Concerning this new legislation, I 
am only voicing the attitude of my 
staff. Most everyone is depressed.” 

.and on and on and on. As I sat 

and watched the interpreter repeat 
such statements coming from this dis¬ 
tinguished body so representative of 
the nation, I could not believe my eyes. 
Why, I wondered, was Public Law 94- 
142-already five years old, and irre¬ 
spective of its merits or demerits-so 
slow in being implemented within a 
State as sophisticated as New York? 

“Fiscal resources, staff quality and 
facilities,” indeed! Or has the old say¬ 
ing of “putting one’s money where 
one’s mouth is” finally struck home? 
There are other questions. For in¬ 
stance, just who decides what consti¬ 
tutes a “disability”? And the so- 
called Committee On the Fiandicap- 
ped (COFI)—behind what qualifica¬ 
tions do its members base their de¬ 
cisions? Does the “least restrictive 
environment” apply solely to that of 
the parents, or the school in question, 
or the COFI, or the judge, or the legis¬ 
lator? 

As a disability, deafness is a very 
complicated one. It has a history of 
ignorance that, unfortunately, is still 
being written today. To make matters 
worse, we see the indiscriminate lump¬ 
ing of all kinds of handicaps that tend 
to interfere with rational judgment, 
which in turn results in improper 
placement of some children. 


Our schools for the deaf, and es¬ 
pecially the deaf themselves, are not 
being consulted. Despite evidence of 
our own new sense of direction and 
growth, decisions are again being made 
by those who, while publicly voicing 
“fundamental rights,” privately ignore 
them. 

This is dangerous. This is totally 
alien to our form of government, our 
educational system, and our way of 
life above all. It is setting us back to 
the time of Aristotle and me-think. It 


is saying that we should be seen, but 
never heard. 

Alas, even in this age of social, 
scientific, and religious enlightenment, 
some people, not unlike Iran’s Ayatol¬ 
lah Rubollah Khomeini, still insist on 
playing the game of God. 

(Mr. Denis is director of the high 
school program at the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains, 
New York.) 


DEAN 

NATIONAL TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT) invites nominations 
and applications for the position of Dean, National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf (NTID). The dean provides academic 
leadership and management to ensure the total career and 
personal development of 1000 FTE hearing impaired RIT 
students. 


RIT is an independent institution of higher education and 
enrolls 15,700 full and part time students (10,500 FTE) in 
undergraduate and graduate programs. NTID is one of ten 
colleges of RIT and is, at the same time, a unique national 
institution. It is the only place in the world where significant 
numbers of college-age deaf students attend school in a 
hearing environment. 

Qualifications required include an earned doctorate from 
an accredited university and demonstrated achievement in 
academic, business or public management. Ability to 
communicate with the deaf or a willingness to develop such 
skills expeditiously is essential. 

The closing date for nominations and applications is March 
1,1981. Applicants should submit a current curriculum vitae 
and the names, addresses and telephone numbers of indivi¬ 
duals who may be contacted for reference to: Karen Conner, 
Chairperson, Search Committee, c/o Box DAI 2, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Room 60-02620, One Lomb Memorial Drive, 
Rochester, New York 14623 

An Affirmative Action, 

Equal Opportunity Employer 



Rochester Institute of Technology 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

One Lomb Memorial Drive 
Rochester, New York 14623 
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ASL IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION: 
"It's Coexistence or no Existence " 1 


by Mary Beth Miller, Geneva Foster Sherburn, John D: Smith and Mary Stotler 


r esearch has shown American 
Sign Language (ASL) is a lan¬ 
guage in its own right (Marko¬ 
witz, 1977; Wilbur, 1977; Woodward, 
1979) and users of ASL comprise a 
community that has its own culture 
(Woodward, 1979; Stevens, 1980). 
Deaf children born into this familial 
environment have ASL as their first 
language and English as their second 
language. The Bilingual Education Act 
of 1965 has far reaching implications 
for policy and programming which 
should protect and ensure the edu¬ 
cational rights of Deaf children in the 
United States. The Act states: 

“In recognition of the special edu¬ 
cation needs of the larger number of 
children of limited English-speaking 
ability in the United States, Congress 
hereby declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to provide financial 
assistance to local educational agencies 
to develop and carry out new and 
imaginative elementary and secondary 
school programs designed to meet 
these special educational needs. For 
the purposes of this subchapter " child¬ 
ren of limited English speaking abili¬ 
ty" means children who come from 
environments where the dominant lan¬ 
guage is other than English." 

(Bilingual Education Act Title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa¬ 
tion Act of 1965 - 20 USCA 8806) 
Sign, however, is not specifically 
included in the Bilingual Education 
Act a} this time. Intended to protect 
the rights of hearing children with 
limited English-speaking abilities, that 
is, children from linguistic and cul¬ 
tural backgrounds other than Ameri¬ 
can English, this law also has impli- 

1 Bertrand Russell 


cations for educational programs for 
Deaf children who have Deaf parents. 
Given that these children are also lim¬ 
ited in their ability to use English, and 
that the dominant language in the fa¬ 
milial environment is ASL, it seems 
that Deaf children should rightfully 
be protected by this Act as well. There 
is a need to challenge and question the 
present educational practices, which 
have often produced unsatisfactory 
results. As this law reads those Deaf 
children born to Deaf parents, con¬ 
stituting 10% of the Deaf population, 
qualify for bilingual education. “The 
Deaf community is beginning to 
change its own attitudes as a result of 
linguistic research on ASL. It is time 
for educators to do the same” (Kan- 
napel, 1980). The experiences of 
Deaf children illustrate both the 
deficiencies in school programs as well 
as the importance of ASL in the learn¬ 
ing process. 

In a series of interviews conducted 
by the authors, several Deaf adults re¬ 
count school experiences: 

“I did not know the difference be¬ 
tween ASL and English. No one told 
me. / have always written in ASL 
grammar and at the age of 9, my first 
English lesson was from an older Deaf 
boy. He tried to show me the past 
tense of TIGHT'. He explained that 
the signs ‘FIGHT+FINISH’ meant the 
English word 'FOUGHT'. He told me 
that if / write, it must be different. 

“My classmate signed excitedly to 
her teacher, 'ME FINISH TOUCH 
MISSOURI.' Our teacher became 
angry and said, 'You must say, 7 
HAVE BEEN TO MISSOURI'.'' She 
did not explain why." 

(Deaf adult of Deaf parents) 


“Once / stole a book from school. 
It was one of the books in the “Dick 
and jane" series. As / read the book in 
my bedroom, / visualized my Deaf 
aunt, dramatizing and signing the story 
to me. / still do this today. Someone is 
signing in my head as / read." 

(Deaf adult of Deaf parents) 
“I attended an oral school program. 
My mother and / communicated orally. 
When she was sick in the hospital, we 
communicated via pencil and pad. 
Thereafter my mother made English 
corrections again and again. / be¬ 
came angry at her. It was at Gallaudet 
College that / learned the difference 
between ASL and English." 

(Deaf adult of hearing parents) 
“When / first entered school, / did 
not understand the meaning of 'school'. 
Signs were used but they didn't come 
through to me. / used a lot of home¬ 
made signs at home with my family. 
/ was transferred to another school 
that did not use signs. / had tantrums. 
My teacher took me outside of the 
classroom and explained to me, in 
signs, that it was an oral program. 
Then / began to understand 'school'. 
The teacher repeatedly explained that 
/ needed to know English, but / failed 
to understand the teacher. / learned 
English from my schoolmate who used 
ASL. He tried to explain to me the 
difference between 'HE WAS 
KILLED.' and 'HE KILLED.' After 
that / began to pick up English skills 
at the age of 16. Now my wife gives 
me a lot of support in writing English. 
My self-confidence has improved." 

(Deaf adult of hearing parents) 
These experiences clearly demon¬ 
strate that: a) two distinct languages 
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I LOVE YOU 

This candle will say it for you anywhere 
and in any language. 

Scent: Lemon Verbena -7"x7"- $10.00 



THE LOVE 
WINDOW 

Inspired by the celebrated rose 
windows of medieval cathedrals. 
This one has a glowing message 
for you and yours—I love you. 

Scent: Gardenia -4%"x4"- $8.50 


See our other 
exciting new 
designs 
celebrating 
the Deaf 
Experience. 

Write for your free 
color brochure today! 



NAD 


Big and bold as befits our very 

own National Association of the 

*, fv*) 

Deaf. 


Scent: PotPourri -3"x6%"-$8.50 
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TTY 

Lowest priced TTY anywhere 

and needs no repairs or servicing. NAD 

A great fun gift for your TTY- .... . ... 

i ... 3 Big and bold as befits our very 

ess rien s. own National Association of the 

Scent: Jasmine -3% x5 - $7.50 , 

Deaf. 

Scent:PotPourri.3 x6% -$8.50 

Each candle is a "permanent" candle, specially constructed to be 
used without damage to the exterior design. When the 2-inch wick 
burns out, a small votive candle from your supermarket or dime 
store will keep it going indefinitely. 

Other designs included in brochure: 

OWL (Phi Kappa Zeta); BLUE DENIM (ILY emblem); COBRA 
(Alpha Sigma Pi); TO HEAR OR NOT TO HEAR; TURTLE (Delta 
Epsilon); NO SWEAT: I LOVE YOU; SKULL (Kappa Gamma) 
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BISON 

(Gallaudet College) 

Fierce and Ferocious. That 
wicked glint in the eyes of this 
Gallaudet College bison will stop 
any comer. 

Scent: Musk -5%"x4Y4"- $7.50 
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GLOW WORM 
CANDLES 
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are involved in the Deaf child’s learn¬ 
ing situation, ASL and English, and, b) 
ASL does facilitate the learning of 
English as a second language. 

Many studies have shown that a 
bilingual education program is to the 
child’s benefit. In this program the 
child not only is allowed to learn a 
second language by being instructed 
in his/her native language but also 
learns to appreciate and accept the 
cultural differences that go hand in 
hand with the language. Dr. James 
Woodward has stated: 

“The United States' negative atti¬ 
tudes toward bilingualism are general¬ 
ly due to ethnocentrism and a lack of 
exposure to a variety of cultural situa¬ 
tions. U.S. citizens on the whole have 
been remarkably intolerant of minori¬ 
ty group languages. Apparently most 
Americans are unaware that bilingua¬ 
lism and bilingual education are world¬ 
wide phenomena that are considered 
normal in most of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and South American, (in 
these areas, bilingualism is seen as 
something that HAPPENS normally 
through social interaction, not some¬ 
thing that is to be stricken or avoided.) ” 
(Woodward, 1979) 

The theory behind bilingual educa¬ 
tion is that persons cannot be expect¬ 
ed to learn ANY language, even ade¬ 
quately, if she/he does not acquire 
their own native language first. Under¬ 


standing and fluency of use in the first 
“base” language is the avenue by 
which all persons learn a second lan¬ 
guage. According to Dr. James Wood¬ 
ward, “Students acquire a second lan¬ 
guage more readily when they are 
comfortable in their native language.” 

(Woodward, 1979) 

Raymond Stevens, principal at the 
Austin School for the Deaf in Ver¬ 
mont, has summarized Formal Lan¬ 
guage Instruction for Deaf children 
and we offer his enlightened view: 

“FORMAL LANGUAGE IN¬ 
STRUCTION: The teaching of Eng¬ 
lish is the most discussed subject in the 
profession. Generally, the approach 
is to start early, start simple, and start 
structured. Research on child lan¬ 
guage acquisition, cognitive develop¬ 
ment, and second language learning 
have been largely ignored, and little 
thought has been given to the useful¬ 
ness of Sign Language in teaching Eng¬ 
lish. Over the years, several systems 
have been tried and discarded, only to 
have another system take the place 
of the last one. 

“In a bicultural, bilingual education 
program, format language instruction 
helps the child use his first language to 
help him acquire proficiency in his 
second language. In order to ensure 
that justifiable instructional methods 
are used, the child's cognitive and lin¬ 
guistic development are carefully exa¬ 


mined. Formal instruction in either 
language does not begin until the child 
is cognitively mature enough to per¬ 
ceive the system in the language it¬ 
self. Such maturation occurs around 
the time of puberty. 

“Once the child is cognitively ma¬ 
ture, he can be instructed in the 
grammar of the second language, and 
how that grammar differs from his 
own everyday language. The intent of 
such instruction is not to judge or to 
criticize, but rather to help the student 
see differences and when to employ 
the differences. 

‘ 'Bilingual instruction is based on the 
supposition that the content of the 
two languages are basically the same, 
both languages can communicate the 
same, both languages can communi¬ 
cate the same meanings. However, the 
form (i.e. the grammar) of the lan¬ 
guages are different. Instruction 
should proceed from the grammar of 
the first language to the grammar of 
the second language." 

(Baker & Battison, 1980) 

Monies need to be appropriated to 
local educational agencies for the de¬ 
velopment and implementation of new 
and imaginative elementary and 
secondary school programs designed to 
meet the special education needs of 
the Deaf child of Deaf parents. Al¬ 
though this group (approximately 10% 
of the total school population) fits into 
the law as stated, their needs have 
been ignored until now. Deaf children 
of Deaf parents come from an environ¬ 
ment where the dominant language is 
other than English. 

Mindel and Vernon have stated: 

“Deaf children of Deaf parents have 
greater academic and social success 
than Deaf children of hearing parents. 
The reasons are somewhat obvious. A 
home in which a Deaf child has an 
acceptable way of communicating 
with his parents allows for necessary 
exchanges of information about feel¬ 
ings and the environment. Such infor¬ 
mation goes a long way in enhancing 
that child's chances of success in 'the 
hearing world'. The early use of 
manual communication facilitates the 
development of normal (English) sen¬ 
tence structure. This skill has long- 
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range implications.” 

(Mindel & Vernon, 1971) 

Another population of Deaf chil¬ 
dren that are now presently outside 
the realm of the law constitutes 90% 
of the total school age population. 
These are Deaf children born to hear¬ 
ing parents. There is a problem in the 
way the law is written that prevents 
this population access to bilingual 
education. Findings in recent litera¬ 
ture indicate that a vast majority of 
these children learn ASL either in 
school or later in life. 

“Deaf people can be born into the 
culture, as in the case of children of 
Deaf parents. They begin learning the 
language of their parents from birth 
and thus acquire NATIVE COM¬ 
PETENCE in that language. They al¬ 
so learn the beliefs and behaviors of 
their parents’ cultural group. When 
they enter schools, they serve as 
CUL TURA L and LINGUISTIC 
MODELS for the larger number of 
Deaf children who do not have Deaf 
parents and who become a part of the 
culture later in life. ” 

(Padden, 1980) 

Raymond Stevens has stated: 

“I have seen that Deaf children 
learn ASL with ease. It does not take 
long for the Deaf child to become 
more skilled in manual communication 
than his hearing teachers. Their ASL 
competence grows with the same 
rapidity that a hearing child’s com¬ 
petence grows in a spoken language. 
Unfortunately, this wealth of lan¬ 
guage and knowledge of language is 
an untapped resource of both Eng¬ 
lish language learning and general 
(seif) concept development. ” 

(Stevens, 1980) 

A Deaf person who grows up in a 
hearing environment most likely has 
somewhat limited exposure to the 
Deaf community and its culture. How¬ 
ever, if this individual desires partici¬ 
pation in the Deaf community (and 
research shows that most prelingually 
deafened individuals do marry other 
Deaf individuals - Schein & Delk, 1974) 
it would be necessary to learn appro¬ 
priate behaviors both linguistic and 
social that are accepted and used with¬ 
in this linguistic community. 


Based on these findings of the bene¬ 
fits of bilingual education for “chil¬ 
dren of limited English speaking abili¬ 
ty” and the findings that ASL as a first 
language leads to easier and better 
access to the English language and 
other areas of study, there is a need to 
further investigate how these implica¬ 
tions relate to Deaf children of hearing 
parents. 

Not only will the Bilingual Edu¬ 
cation Act require a new interpreta¬ 
tion and necessary funds mandated 
and appropriated to include Deaf chil¬ 
dren of Deaf parents but it would be 
wise to seriously consider a revamping 
of the Act to include specialized pro¬ 
grams to meet the needs of ALL Deaf 
children. 

(The authors are deeply grateful to 
Cathy Cogen and Carolynn Whitcher 
for their help and valuable input.) 
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Computer Contest . . . .Johns 
Hopkins University will be conducting 
the First National Contest on the Ap¬ 
plication of Personal Computing to 
Aid the Handicapped beginning in 
November 1980 and ending in June 
1981. 

Major objectives of the contest are 
to focus the power of personal com¬ 
puting technology on the urgent needs 
of handicapped people, and to harness 
individual innovation and creativity. 

There will be a $10,000 Grand 
Prize, and 100 other awards, including 
15 personal computer systems for the 
winning submissions. Entries may be a 
device, system, or computer program. 
The contest is open to computer pro¬ 
fessionals, amateurs and students 
throughout the United States with 
awards in each category. 

Categories that may be addressed 
include computer-based aids for the 
blind, deaf, and mentally retarded; in¬ 
dividuals with learning disabilities, 
neurological or neuromuscular con¬ 
ditions; and the orthopedically handi¬ 
capped. 

For more information and entry 
forms, write: Personal Computing for 
the Handicapped, Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, P.O. Box 670, Laurel, MD 
20810. 

' O 

Jokes. ... Trent Batson, director 
of the American Studies Program at 
Gallaudet, is doing research to set up 
a new program focusing on the Deaf 
Community in America and is now 
collecting jokes that deaf people tell 


about hearing people. If you know of 
some jokes, please send them to: Dr. 
Trent Batson, Gallaudet College, 
Kendall Green, Washington, DC 20002. 

Don’t worry if the jokes are insult¬ 
ing or off color. The idea is to find dif¬ 
ferent versions of the same joke. Col¬ 
lecting jokes may sound like a strange 
way of setting up a college course, but 
actually jokes show a lot about culture, 
because behind the laughter there is a 
serious point. No matter how silly 
your joke may seem, it will help when 
combined with all the others collected. 

o 

Davis Decision .... The pro¬ 
ceedings of the two-day symposium on 
The Supreme Court Davis Decision: 
Implications for Higher Education and 
Physically Disabled Students has been 
published by Wayne State University 
(WSU) and is now available to the pub¬ 
lic. 

Edited by Betsy Schrauder and 
Jeannine Villing, the 153-page soft 
cover book covers the entire two-day 
national symposium held on the WSU 
campus November 14-15, 1979. In¬ 
cluded in the proceedings is the text 
of the U.S. Supreme Court South¬ 
eastern Community College vs Frances 
B. Davis case, along with a complete 
legal analysis of the case by leading 
attorneys in the field of law related 
to the handicapped. 

The book contains valuable in¬ 
formation for attorneys and educators 
faced with decisions involving the 
rights of handicapped persons. Copies 
may be obtained for $4.00 (prepaid) 


by writing: Office of Educational Re¬ 
sources for Students with Disabilities, 
450 Mackenzie Hall, Wayne State Uni¬ 
versity, Detroit, Ml 48202. 

o 

Youth Program Grants. . . The 
National Endowment for the Humani¬ 
ties (NEH) has announced an April 15, 
1981 deadline for submitting applica¬ 
tions for Planning and Pilot Grants a- 
warded under the NEH Youth Projects 
Program. 

NEH Youth Projects provide sup¬ 
port for community groups, educa¬ 
tional institutions and cultural organi¬ 
zations interested in developing out-of- 
school humanities programs for chil¬ 
dren and youth under the age of 21. 
The grants will provide organizations 
with financial support needed to de¬ 
velop projects or resource materials 
promoting youth activities in the hu¬ 
manities during after-school hours, 
weekends, and vacations. 

Grants of $2,500 for project plan¬ 
ning, and $2,500 or $5,000 for project 
implementation may cover costs such 
as salaries, consultant fees, expenses 
of travel and resources in the develop¬ 
mental phase of a project. 

All projects funded under the pro¬ 
gram must focus on the disciplines of 
the humanities which include history, 
language, philosophy, literature, com¬ 
parative religion, archeology, ethics, 
jurisprudence, theory, and criticism 
of the arts, and those aspects of the 
social sciences which involve histori¬ 
cal or philosophical approaches. 

To apply for a Planning and Pilot 
Grant, organizations must complete a 
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brief application form contained in the 
NEH Youth Projects guidelines. The 
application forms and guidelines can 
be obtained by writing: National En¬ 
dowment for the Humanities, MS 351 - 
C, NEH Youth Project Guidelines, 806 
15th Street, N.W., Washington, DC 
20506. 

o 

Artificial Hearing .... Restora¬ 
tion of hearing has intrigued scientists 
for at least 300 years. One possible 
way to restore hearing is to stimulate 
auditory nerve fibers electrically. This 
method, which has been under study 
at the University of Utah for the past 
five years, is showing encouraging re¬ 
sults, according to a news report in 
the University of Utah Review. The 
research is a joint program of the Uni¬ 
versity’s Divisions of artificial organs, 
and ear, nose and throat in the De¬ 
partment of Surgery. Dr. Donald K. 
Eddington is the Project Director. 

Volunteers in the experimental pro¬ 
gram have six small electrodes im¬ 


planted in the cochlea (inner ear) of 
one ear. The electrodes are connected 
to a graphite pedestal (button) by hair¬ 
like platinum wires. The “button” pro¬ 
trudes through the scalp just behind 
the ear. A disconnectable cable links 
the electrodes to an external computer 
system. 

A series of electrical impulses are 
sent by computer through the elec¬ 
trodes to stimulate nerve fibers located 
along the cochlea, artificially produc¬ 
ing sounds. According to Dr. Edding¬ 
ton, “Patients have been able to dis¬ 
tinguish between basic speech sounds, 
such as vowels and consonant-vowel 
pairs with almost 100 percent accu¬ 
racy. We’re now at the stage of word 
and sentence recognition.” The re¬ 
search is supported by American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and Mountain Bell. Funds have also 
been provided by George Eccles and 
the S.E. Eggertsten Foundation. 
(Taken from a news report in the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah Review , October/No¬ 
vember, 1980.) 


Comic Book???. . .A new multi¬ 
colored comic book, Principles of In¬ 
terpreting is now available from the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
(RID). The new edition features class¬ 
room preparations, seating and light¬ 
ing arrangements, tutoring and note¬ 
taking, voicing and reverse interpret¬ 
ing, special and problem interpreting 
situations and telephone interpreting. 

The consumer publication contains 
information for hearing impaired stu¬ 
dents, high school and college teachers, 
and interpreters involved in interpret¬ 
ing situations at high school and post¬ 
secondary levels. 

Professional interpreters at the 
National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology developed the booklet. It 
was designed and printed by deaf RIT 
students in the NTID Art Department 
In-House Co-op. To obtain a copy 
write: Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, MD 20910. Cost: $1.00. Dis¬ 
counts are available for bulk orders. 
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AMARYLLIS is proud to offer you these stunning hand-sculpted charms and stickpins of the finest 
workmanship. Never before rendered in such beautiful detail, this collection promises to be a classic and a joy 
forever. The Conversation Piece Collection is available in 14K Gold, Sterling Silver, and Vermeil. 
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Captions or interpreters needed for important 
announcements. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.9, May 1 980, Editorial page 
Careers for deaf people in the sign language field. 
(Communicative Skills Program). DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.5, January 1980, pp.24-25 
Careers for deaf people in the sign language field 
(Part two). (Communicative Skills Program). DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1 980, p.20 
Centennial convention workshops. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.7, March 1980, p.29 
Challenges of eighties, by Gertrude S. Galloway. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, July-August 
April 1980, pp.1 7-1 9 

Change in editors. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.9. May 1 980, Editorial page 
Chauvenet is national chess champion. (Checkmate!), 
by "Loco" Ladner. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.9, May 1980, pp.41-42 
Chicago's Art Institute now provides interpreters. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32. no. 10, June 1980, 
p.32 

Chicago's McCormick Inn receives 'Access Illinois' 
award. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 

1979, p.30 

Closed captioning developments. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.6, February 1 980, Editorial page 
Closed captioning notes. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.11, July-August 1980, Editorial page 
Collecting signs: Making learning easier. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 1979, 
pp.8-9 

Conference on mental health and deafness to 
explore methods for delivering services. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.5, January 1 980, p.1 5 
Consortium to train sign language instructors. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, 
p.29 

Continuing education grant Rochester area colleges 
get. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, March 

1980, p.28 

Crisis at Lexington School. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.3, November 1979, Editorial page 
CSP responds to the idea of written ASL. (Commu¬ 
nicative Skills Program). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no. 10, June 1980, p.29 
Cultural arts among the deaf, by Robert F. Panara. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 1980, 
pp.9-11 

The DA interview...with Gene Petersen: Dr. John 
J. Gavin, Microgiologist. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no. 10, June 1 980, pp.3-7 
DEAF AMERICAN moves to NAD Home Office. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.11, July-August 
1 980, Editorial page 

Deaf and hearing college students in group dynamics. 

by Ursula Palmer. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.10, June 1 980, pp.1 3-1 5 
Deaf and blind students gain work experience at 
Point Mugu. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, 
October 1979, p.31 

Deaf college students learn numerical control 
skills, by Charles Barron. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.3, November 1979, pp.14-17 
Deaf heritage material. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.2, October 1979, Editorial page 
Deaf juror in Washington State. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, Editorial page 
Deaf leadership: Yesterday, today and tomorrow, 
by Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, pp.1 1-12 
Deafness Center Advisory Council meets. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1 980, p.27 
Deafness Center hosts foreign visitors. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, p.33 
Deafness Center hosts visitors from across the 
country. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 
1980, p.29 

Deaf people working in U.S. post office jobs, by 

Jose A. Laffitte, Frank Puckett, Janet W. Davis, Edith 
Champagne. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, 
November 1979, Editorial page 

Deaf pride glows in museum exhibit of paintings 
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by deaf artist of early America, by Robert Swain. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July-August 
1980, pp.11-12 

Deaf sports chronology...The explosive '70s. by Art 

Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, March 
1980, pp.30-38 

Deaf sports chronology...The explosive '70s. by Art 
Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, April 
1980, p.23 

Deaf students wins regional acting award, advances 
to national finals. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.9, May 1 980, p.4 

Deaf truckdrivers...Silver lining amid a blackcloud 
of despair, by W.H. Woods, Sr. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, pp.1 3-14 
Deaf truckers fight discrimination with good safety 
records, by W.H. Woods, Sr. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.7, March 1980, pp.11-14 
A decade in review. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.5, January 1 980, Editorial page 
Decoder bottleneck. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.9. May 1 980, Editorial page 
Decoders and closed captioning. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.5, January 1980, Editorial page 
Department of Transportation answers 'No", by 
W.H. Woods. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, 
June 1 980, p.9 

Dial 800-855-1155 for TDD operator services, by 

Joe Heil. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1 July- 
August 1980, pp.9-10 

Directory of research facilities with noise capabili¬ 
ties. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 
1980, p.10 

Donations to the NAD Library. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.4, December 1 979, pp.1 6-1 7 
Dr. Castle promoted to RIT Vice President. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, 
p.41 

Dr. Frishberg brings linguistic skills to Deafness 
Research. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, 
October 1979, pp.33-34 

Dr. John J. Gavin, microbiologist, by Gene Petersen. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, 
pp.3-7 

Dr. Larry G. Stewart new director of Texas Com¬ 
mission for the Deaf. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.8, April 1 980, p.8 

Dutch priest establishes three schools forthe deaf 
in Middle East, by the Rev. Otto B. Berg. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, April 1 980, pp.9-12 
Early detection and training. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.1, September 1 979, pp.1 6-1 7 
Editorial independence/editorial responsibility. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.11, July-August 1 980, 
Editorial page 

Education in paradise...Total communication, imag¬ 
ination and deaf awareness in Freeport, Grand 
Bahama, by John A. Gough. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.11, July-August 1980, pp.5-8 
Education Section of the NAD formed. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July-August 1980, p.19 
VIII World Congress of the WFD. by Yerker Andersson. 

DEAF AMERICAN, 2, October 1979, pp.19-21 
Employment strategies for deaf workers, by William 
P. McCrone. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, 
March 1980, pp.1 5-1 8 

An epitaph for the ugly minority, by Holly Fuller. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 
1979, p.1 9 

Exit: State Service Bureau for the Deaf.Enter: 

Bureau forthe Hearing Impaired, by Robert Pagel. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 

1979, pp.3-6 

Experiental learning together...Deaf and hearing 
college students in group dynamics, by Ursula 
Palmer. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 

1980, pp.1 3-1 5 

Facilities for the multiply disabled and most se¬ 
verely handicapped deaf. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32. no.8, April 1 980, Editorial page 
Far West chess tournament. (Checkmate!) by "Loco" 
Ladner. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, Septem¬ 
ber 1979, p.41 

Federal Court of Appeals supports student's right 
to interpreter. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, 
June 1 980, p.10 

Federal government's interest in TDD's. (Telecom 
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On becoming suddenly visible. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.4, December 1979, Editorial page 
1,091 inter deaf prep football games! by Art Kruger. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 

1979, p.25 

Ooops department. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.3, November 1979, Editorial page 
Orange County, California, has 24-hour TTY hotline. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, 

p. 10 

The Order of the Georges. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.9, May 1980, pp.28-36 
Order those decoders. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.8, April 1980, Editorial page 

1980 Deaf Awareness Week in southeastern Penn¬ 
sylvania. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, Feb¬ 
ruary 1 980, p.1 5 

1981 World Games for the Deaf to be held in 
Cologne, West Germany. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.6, February 1980, p.42 

North Carolina is Mason-Dixon champion, by Art 

Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 

1980, pp.19-25 

A note of appreciation. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.11, July-August 1 980, Editorial page 
NTID offers checklist on mainstreaming hearing 
impaired. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 
1980, p.1 9 

NTID offers workshops on tutoring/notetaking. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 1980, 
p.40 

NTID project to study signs used for technical 
communication.DEAF AM ERICAN, Volume 32, no. 11, 
July-August 1980, p.10 

NTID student helps set new transontinental run¬ 
ning record. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, 
March 1980, p.1 9 

NTID tutor/notetaker program article published 
in Japan. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 
1 980, p.40 

Oates, Kubis and Caswell elected to 1 980 AAAD 
Hall of Fame, by Barry Strassler. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.4, December 1979, p.27 
Our cover logo. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, 
November 1979, Editorial page 
PBS series for deaf children wins Emmy. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, p.10 
Pennsylvania is Team of Year with sparkling 20-1 
slate, by Art Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.11, July-August 1980, pp.23-29 
Peter Matosian-imaginative painter, by Felix 
Kowalewski. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, 
October 1979, pp.3-5 

Planning conference held at NTID on maternal 
rubella and deafness. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.6, February 1 980, p.1 7 
President Carter promises interpreting. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 
1 980, Editorial page 

Pre-TTY communication devices. (Telecom and you), 
by Barry Strassler.DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.2, October 1979, p.23 

Psychologists learn about deafness. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1 979, p.30 
Record 247 graduates receive degrees at 116th 
commencement of Gallaudet College. DEAF AM E R- 
ICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 1 980, pp. 1 3- 
14 

Report to the Task Force to examinethe role ofthe 
Center School for the Deaf in Philadelphia, by 

Roberta Thomas. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.9. May 1 980, pp.1 5-1 9 
Responsibilities of public library to deaf consumer. 
(Library column), by Alice Hagemeyer. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, pp.25-28 
Retired deaf workers consulting with schools and 
rehabilitation agencies, by William P. McCrone 
and Wyatt Cook. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.8, April 1980, pp.7-8 

The role ofthe OVR counselor in a non-residential 
school forthe deaf, by Rochelle Menahem and Judy 
Smith. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9. May 
1980, pp.1 3-14 

Rolling along! (Communicative Skills Program) DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, 

pp.21-22 

President's Committee meeting to examine pros¬ 


pects of the eighties for disabled people. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, March 1980, p. 18 
Rumblings in California. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.6, February 1 980, Editorial page 
Sculptures, too...Peter Matosian-imaginative painter, 
by Felix Kowalewski. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.2, October 1979, pp.3-5 
Seattle Pizza Haven offers TTY delivery. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10 June 1 980, p.1 7 
2nd Jewish World Congress, Jerusalem, August 

1981. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, Sep¬ 
tember 1 979, p.30 

Seventh sign language retreat held in Poughkeepsie, 
New York. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, 
February 1 980, p.29 

SIGN/NSSLRT '80. (Communivative Skills Program) 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July-August 
1980, p.20 

SIGN convention 1980 them: ASLyesterday, today 
and tomorrow. (Communicative Skills Program). 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 1980, 
p.39 

SIGN endorsement and certification opportunities. 

(Communicative Skills Program). DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.9. May 1980, p.38 
SIGN Executive Board selectied at NAD centennial 
convention. (Communivative Skills Program). DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July-August 1 980, 

p.20 

Sign language tours at the Hirshhorn Museum. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 
1980, p.1 2 

S.I.G.N. participates in the NAD centennial conven¬ 
tion. (Communicative Skills Program) DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, p.23 
Sign language institutes. (Deafness Research & 
Training Center News). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.4, December 1979, p.21 
Sign language interpreting becomes tradition at 
NYU graduation. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.2, October 1979, p.34 

Sign language interpreting in a Metropolitan hos¬ 
pital. by Mindy Burstein and Tom M. Federlin. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 1 979, 5-7 
Silver lining amid a black cloud of despair, by W.H. 
Woods, Sr. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, 
September 1979, pp.1 3-14 
Social Security has toll-free nationwide TTY service. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 
1980, p.29 

Southwest College for the Deaf established at 
Howard College, Big Spring, Texas. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 1980, pp.5-6 

Soviet playwright-director visits Deafness Center. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, 

p.26 

SSA announces new policy for interpreting services. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.5, January 1 980, 
p.1 5 

Staff activities. (Deafness Research and Training 
Center). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 
1979, p.21 

State association officers (1979-1981 ). DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, p.28 
Statewide planning for educating deaf children, by 

Richard G. Brill DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, 
March 1 980, pp.7-9 

St. Louis Police Department's arrest policy for deaf 
persons found inadequate. DEAF AMERICAN, Vol¬ 
ume 32, no.10, June 1 980, p.1 6 
St. Louis University Medical Center schedules 
conference on deafness in February. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, p.29 
St. PauITVI site of interpretertraining conference. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6 February 1 980, 

p.28 

Subscriptions and subscription complaints. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, 
Editorial page 

Summary of PUC decision. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.2, October 1979, p.29 
Surprises galore in deaf prep track, by Art Kruger. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 
1979, pp.31-38 

Survey of health care for deaf people, by Jerome D. 
Schein and Marcus T. Delk. DEAF AMERICAN, 


Volume 32, no.5, January 1 980, pp.5-6 
The Symposium: October 26-30,1 980 in Boston, 
Massachusetts. (Communicative Skills Program). 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9. May 1980, 
p.39 

Teaching American sign language - a new approach. 

by Tom Federlin. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.10, June 1 980, p.1 1 

TeleCaption adapters. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no. 10, June 1980, Editorial page 
Texas State passes law recognizing American sign 
language as a language and may be taught in 
schools, colleges and universities. (Communica¬ 
tive Skills Program). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.7, March 1980, p.27 

31st annual deaf prep all-American cage team. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 0, June 1 980, 
p.25 

31 st deaf prep cage story...North Carolina is Mason- 
Dixon champion... by Art Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no. 10, June 1 980, pp. 1 9-25 
37th mythical national deaf prep track and field 
championships. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.1, September 1979, p.39 
Three winners announced in The World Around 
You student writing contests. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no. 10, June 1 980, p.7 
Total communication, imagination and deaf aware¬ 
ness in Freeport, Grand Bahma. by John A. Gough. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July-August 
1 980, pp.5-8 

Training opportunity for professionals at New York 
State Mental Health Project, by Jean Badanes, 
Syed Abdullah, and Robin Levine. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, pp.5-6 
Training paraprofessionais to work with deaf people: 
ASL component of communication methods train¬ 
ing; a course structure, by Cynthia Bilderback Roy 
and W.F. Roy, Jr. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.6, February 1 980, pp.1 3-1 5 
Tribute to Frederick C. Schreiber. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, nb.2, October 1 979, pp.1 7-18 
Tribute to Frederick C. Schreiber. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, Editorial page 
TTY vs TTD. (Telecom and you). DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 1 980, p.30 
1 2th mythical nationals girls deaf prep track and 
field. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 
1979, p.40 

Two Seattle employers become "deaf for a day". 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 

1979, pp.3-4 

United Nations adopts logo for Disabled Person 
Year. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 

1980, p.1 6 

Unusual funding for Virginia college program, by 

Judith Noble. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, 
December 1979, p. 13 

Update on deaf truck drivers...Department of Trans¬ 
portation answers 'No', by W.H. WOODS. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, p.9 
Upgrading workshop for New York interpreters. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1 980, 

p.26 

U.S. well represented at WFD World Congress of 
Deaf in Varna; NAD group tours Bulgaria, takes 
Rhine cruise, by Loy Golladay. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, pp.9-13 
WBGH-Boston to continue open captioned news¬ 
casts. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 
1980, p.41 

We showed them in Mexico City... by Marty Minter. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9. May 1980, 
pp.23-25 

WFD endorses symbol, by Herbert C. Bounds Pearson. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, May 1980, 

P-21 

WFD-NAD international affairs. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.4, December 1979, p.1 2 
What is radio TTY? (Telecom and you). DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.9. May 1 980, p.37 
What to do if your child is deaf. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, p. 18 
White House announces debut of closed caption¬ 
ing service. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, 
April 1 980, p.3 
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"Who is Dr. Boyce Williams?" by Richard b. Skyer, 
Jr. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, November 

1979, p.7 

Women's Conference held in Salt Lake City. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, 
pp.7-9 

Yosemite offers TDD service. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no. 1, September 1 979, p.25 
and you), by Barry Strassler. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.4, December 1979, p.18 
First national oral interpreting workshop held in 
St. Paul. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 

1980, p.28 

Foreign language teaching and second language 
teaching: what's the difference? (Communicative 
Skills Program). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.6, February 1980, p.23 
4th annual deaf prep girls basketball all-American 
squad. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July- 
August 1 980, p.29 

4th annaul girls prep basketball story...Pennsylvania 
is team of year with sparkling 20-1 slate, by Art 

Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1, July- 
August 1980, pp.23-29 

44th deaf prep football story.. Model blossoms 
into football power, by Art Kruger. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, pp.31-40 
Frederick C. Schreiber, February 1,1922-September 
5, 1979. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, 
September 1979, Editorial page 
Frederick C. Schreiber Memorial Fund. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, p.20 
Gallaudet offers student magazine. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.5, January 1 980, p.14 
Gifts to the NAD Library, by Edith A. Kleberg, 
Librarian. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.5, January 
1980, p.22 

Governor of Maryland signs mental health law for 
hearing impaired people. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no. 10, June 1980, p.32 
Happenings in Wisconsin...Exit: State Service Bu¬ 


reau for the Deaf.Enter: Bureau for the Hearing 

Impaired, by Robert Pagel. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.1, September 1979, pp.3-6 
Helping the deaf student discover himself: a co¬ 
operative venture, by Mattie Box. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 1 980, pp. 1 3-14 
He's definitely all-American! by Art Kruger. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 1979, pp.26- 
27 

Historical accidents. (Telecom and you). DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no. 10, June 1980, p.28 
Home Office notes, by Albert T. Pimentel, Acting 
Executive Director. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.1, September 1979, p.27 
Huffman is midwest champion. (Checkmate!), by 
Emil Ladner. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.5, 
January 1980, pp.13-14 

Hurwitz chosen NAD President-Elect. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July-August 1 980, p.1 7 
IAPD hires Executive Director. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, p.30 
Ideas and ways to keep informed about sign 
language and instruction. (Communicative and 
Skills Program) DEAF AM ERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, 
December 1979, p. 19 

Identification - yes or no? DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.4, December 1979, Editorial page 
Illinois DRS sends Davis and Griffith to Deafness 
Center for technical consultation. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, p.33 
Index to THE DEAF AMERICAN. Volume 31, Septem¬ 
ber 1978 - July-August 1 979. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, pp.23-38 
Index to Volume 31 . DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.3, November 1979, Editorial page 
Information and the American citizen. (Library 
column), by Alice Hagemeyer. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.1, September 1979, pp.21-25 
Information on nine-digit zip code. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, p. 12 
In reflection...a final note. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 


32, no.1 1, July-August 1980, Editorial page 

The International Symbol of Deafness as a com¬ 
munication purveyor in a modern society, by 

Herbert C. Bounds Pearson. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.8, April 1 980, pp.5-6 
Interpreter workshops at Deafness Center. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, 32 
Introduction to TDI Board of Directors. (Telecom 
and you). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, April 
1980, p.21 

Is your child deaf? DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.1, September 1 979, p.1 5 
John E D. Ball named President of National Caption¬ 
ing Institute, Inc. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.4, December 1979, p.21 

Judicial reasoning or attitudinal barriers? by John 
J. Gavin. DEAF AMERICAN. Volume 32, no. 1, Septem¬ 
ber 1 979, pp.7-9 

Kentucky honors the Middletons. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, Editorial 
page 

Koch new Rochester principal. DEAF AMERICAN. 

Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, p.28 
Kruger's 44th deaf prep all-American football team. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1 980, 
p.40 

Language arts teachers of the deaf get a new 
organization. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9, 
May 1 980, pp.3-4 

Laura Thomas of HKNC receives Crime Prevention 
Award. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1 1, July- 
August 1 980, p.1 5 

Laurent Clerc, 1 787-1 969. by Loy E.Golladay. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1 979, p.29 
Laurent Clerc: America's pioneer deaf teacher, by 

Coy Golladay. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.7, 
March 1 980, pp.3-6 

Letters to the editor from Jacqueline Z. Mendelsohn. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, 
P-22 

Letters to the editor from Ollie McCray and Marie A. 


FNPflllPAPF ^ our * iear ' ng * r ' eni * s t0 l earn Sign Language 

* Your school or organization to earn money 

A 2nd Language For All is a 59 page, illustrated book produced by three experienced 

teachers of the deaf to provide basic and enjoyable skill development in sign language for everyone. It is 
ideal for: individual use, a basic text for sign language classes, a gift for hearing relatives and friends. 



A 2nd Language For All Sign Language of the Hearing 

Impaired is now available for $5.00 + .95 postage. N.Y. Add 7% tax. 

™ UNDER THE GREEN UMBRELLA INC. 

P.O. Box 224 West Seneca, New York 14224 


Think 


Super Fund Raising Offer 

25% ($1.25) profit for your organization for every book sold. Raise as much 
money as you need for yearbook expenses, new equipment, club activities, school 
projects and trips. For more information write to the above address. 
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Curtis. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.9. May 
1980, pp.20-21 

Letters to the editor from Felix Kowalewski DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1 979, p.29 
Letters to the editor from Kenneth S. Rothschild DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, April 1 980, p.1 3 
Letters to the editor from Christel Stevens DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 10, June 1 980, p. 10 
Letter to the editor from Jane Miller of National 
Captioning Institute DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no. 11, July-August 1 980, pp. 13-14 
License plates and decals available for hearing 
impaired drivers. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.4, December 1979, Editorial page 
Loan program helps handicapped start business, 
by Gary L. Viall. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.5, 
January 1980, pp.18-19 

Looking back as editor. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no. 10, June 1980, Editorial page 
Louisiana Association receives funds for Usher s 
Syndrome project. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no. 11, July-August 1980, p. 1 5 
Madonna College interpreting majors utilize video¬ 
taping laboratory facilities. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.7, March 1980, 21 
Madonna College to offer SL techniques class. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.4, December 

1979, p.10 

Making waves. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, 
October 1 980, p.34 

Maryland enacts law to establish mental health 
program for hearing impaired people, by Sy Dubow, 
Barbara Pollard and Dr. Allen Sussman. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 1 980, pp.3-4 
Mary Ruth Whitman named IPH Worker of the 
Year. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 

1980, p.1 6 

The meaning of the seventies to the deaf people of 
America. (President's message), by Ralph H. White. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, April 1980, 
pp.27-28 

Mediagraphy on deafness lists media titles, sources. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, November 
1979, p.1 3 

Meeting the deaf hospitalized person's commu¬ 
nication needs, by Glenn T. Lloyd and David E. 
Curry. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 

1979, pp.7-8 

Michigan Division of Deaf to hire field agent. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, p.32 
Michigan revives Division on the Deaf and Deafened. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1 979, 
p.30 

Model blossoms into football power, by Art Kruger. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, 
pp.31-40 

Model Community Theatre of the Deaf established. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, 
p.1 5 

A model project...Deaf people working in U.S. post 
office jobs, by Jose A. Lafitte, Frank Puckett, Janet 
W. Davies, Edith Champagne. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, pp3-4 
Morethan 30 children were aboardthe overturned 
and burning bus. Yet - oddly - approaching rescuers 
heard no screams...Bus of quiet terror, by Stanley 
L. Englebardet. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.3, 
November 1 979, pp. 11-12 
Morganton's Grace Hospital an innovator...Meeting 
the deaf hospitalized person's communcation 
needs, by Glenn T. Lloyd and David E. Curry. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.2, October 1979, 
pp.7-8 

Mourning an exceptional patient, by Dr. Barry H. 
Epstein. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.5, January 

1980, pp.11-12 

NAD job: Business manager. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32. no. 1 1, July-August 1 980, p. 1 7 
NAD job: Marketing specialist. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 1 980, p. 1 7 
NAD publication. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.2, October 1979, Editorial page 
National Captioning Institute names hearing im¬ 
paired advisory boards. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.8, April 1 980, p.4 


National Center on Deafness Distinguised Service 
to the Deaf Award presented to Gertrude S. 
Galloway. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, 
April 1 980, p.1 5 

National Conference on Mental Health and Deafness 
attracts 300 participants, by Cynthia Schwarz. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 10, June 1 980, 

p.26 

National Leadership Training Program at CSUN 
begins 19th year. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.8, April 1 980, p.1 3 

NCI announces additional captioned programming. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.8, April 1980, 
pp.3-4 

NCI to close caption Procter ft Gamble commercials 
and specials. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 10, 
June 1980, p.26 

New assessment materials introduced. DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, Volume 32, no.6 February 1980, p.30 
New dorm: Middleton Hall. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.6, February 1980, pp.3-5 
A new editor takes over. DEAF AM E RICAN, Volume 
32, no.1 1, July-August 1980, Editorial page 
New Jersey obtains grant for three service centers. 
DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, 
p.42 

New Jersey to tape spots on voter registration. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 
1979, p.9 

New library for deaf action. (Library column), by 
Alice Hagemeyer. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, 
no.5, January 1980, p.1 2 


New mental health services available in Michigan. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no. 1 1, July-August 
1980, p.21 

New NTID program will help deaf adults continue 
their education, by Lee Murphy. DEAF AMERICAN, 
Volume 32, no.3, November 1979, pp.8-9 

New professional deaf theatre in New York. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, p.32 
New school year begins (Deafness Research & 
Training Center News). DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 
32, no.4, December 1979, p.22 
A new slant towards deaf awareness: At the Sloan 
Museum, by Suzanne Feurt and Bert Poss. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, 

pp.11-12 

New world deaf chess champion. (Checkmate!) by 
"Loco'' Ladner. DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.11, 
July-August 1980, 31 

New York Society names Ziev Executive Director. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.6, February 1980, 

p.1 6 

NFSD re-elects Frank B\ Sullivan President. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, 
p.25^ 

Occupational conditions among the deaf. DEAF 
AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.1, September 1979, 
Editorial page 

Ohio's Fairmount Theatre plans for 1980-1981. 

DEAF AMERICAN, Volume 32, no.10, June 1980, 
p.32 


What is N.F.S.D.?* 

A fraternal life insurance organization 
for you and your family. 


v* Hearing impaired 

Hearing (children, 
parents, relatives) 

^ All popular life insurance 
plans—and more 

Fraternal activities with 
members 

Everyone needs insurance But it is often hard to understand what kind of life 
insurance is best for you and your family NFSD has agents you can talk to 
They can understand your insurance questions and give you clear answers 

NFSD is one of the oldest Fraternal Benefit Societies in the United States and 
Canada—we ve been around for 79 years And one of the best Call or write to 
us today, and we will help you get in touch with one of our agents near you 
We care about you and your family 

■^National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 

1 300 W Northwest Highway 
Mt Prospect. IL 60056 
(312) 392-9282 (Voice) 

(312) 392-1409 (TTY) 
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SCHOOL OF PSYCHOLOGY 

GRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 

GALLAUDETCOLLEGE 


Gallaudet College offers a graduate 
level training program leading to a MA 
degree in Developmental Psychology 
plus a Certificate of Advanced Gradu¬ 
ate Study (CAGS) in School Psychol¬ 
ogy with Specialization in Deafness. 
The School Psychology program is a 
full-time two-year program including a 
minimum of 60 semester hours of 


graduate course work. Qualified deaf 
and hearing applicants will be admit¬ 
ted to the School Psychology pro¬ 
gram on a competitive basis. For fur¬ 
ther information, contact: School 
Psychology Program, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, 7th and Florida Ave., N.E., 
Washington, DC 20002. 


I 4MINH I I INIV 

1605 AlWm»on Rood / 

lowf*nceville, Go 963-3530 y 


CHARLIS A MARCARIT CURRY 


We Print alphabet 
and signs for the 
deaf in all colors. 


T-shirts, Jackets, Hats, Caps, Ties, Tote Bags, Baseball & Football Jerseys 
We'll print on yours or supply our own garments or bags . 



Iron-on Transfers also available 
in Sign Alphabets plus"! sign”, 
"I love you”and "friends” 
symbols—Any Color 

Your Own Special Sign 
Language Made Into Transfers! 

Pifnt sizes: Small (2"x4") Medium (3"x5") 
Large (6"x6") 


IMS 


Special Group Rates 



Positions 

Available 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

Registry of Interpreters 
for the Deaf 

Location: 814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 
Application Deadline: February 15, 
1981. 

Position to be filled on or before 
May 1, 1981. 

Salary: Minimum of $25,000 with 
limited fringe benefits. 

Qualifications: BA or BS degree in 
interpreting or related field of deaf¬ 
ness, MA preferred. 10 years of ex¬ 
perience as an interpreter/transli- 
terator. MCSC, CSC, or RSC certi¬ 
fication. Five years of experience in 
an administrative position including 
budget development and financial 
responsibility. Prefer experience in 
administration of an interpreter 
training program and/or interpreter 
referral center. Evidence of ability 
to write grant proposals and pro¬ 
fessional writing and public speak¬ 
ing. 

Description of Position: Under the 
guidance and authority of the RID 
Board of Directors, the Executive 
Director is responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration and supervision of the 
program and activities of the RID. 
Responsibilities include administra¬ 
tion and supervision of the RID 
Home Office Staff, budget prepara¬ 
tion, fund raising, publications, RID 
newsletter, RID membership, Na¬ 
tional Evaluation System, develop¬ 
ment of brochures and pamphlets, 
RID computer recordkeeping and 
scoring systems. Home Office corres¬ 
pondence and other responsibilities 
as assigned by the Board of Directors. 

Submit application, resume and sup¬ 
porting documents to: Judie Husted, 
President, RID, 136 - 128th N.E., 
Bellevue, WA 98005. 
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INTERPRETER 


The Nebraska Commission for 
the Hearing Impaired needs an inter¬ 
preter for the Lincoln and outstate 
Nebraska areas. Duties include in¬ 
terpreting for NCHI clients, de¬ 
veloping media materials, and 
teaching sign language classes. 

RID CSC preferred and some ex¬ 
perience with media;travel required. 

Salary: $10,000 to 12,000. 

Submit resume and three ref¬ 
erences to: 

Jaime D. Galloway 
Executive Director 
Nebraska Commission for 
the Hearing Impaired 
4600 Valley Road 
Lincoln, NE 68510 


DIRECTOR 

DEGREE PROGRAM FOR THE 
HEARING IMPAIRED 

Gardner-Webb College, a church- 
related, liberal arts college with 
approximately 1500 students seeks 
an individual to provide overall 
direction to its program for the 
deaf and hearing impaired. Mini¬ 
mum requirements include a 
Master's Degree plus experience 
with educational programs for the 
deaf and hearing impaired. 

Salary is competitive, depending 
upon academic preparation and 
experience. 

Letters of inquiry should be 
addressed to Dr. Paul Jolley, P.O. 
Box 257, Gardner-Webb College, 
Boinling Springs, NC 28017. 


■ IMPACT Advertising 

■ Immediate 

■ For months 

■ Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 


RELIGIOUS DIRECTORY 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF QOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School. 9:30 a m.; Worship, 10:45 a m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m Special 
services for the deaf 

Rev John K Sederwall, pastor, (216» 836-5530 TTY 
<216*836-5531 Voice 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf 

BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of tho Assemblies of Qod 
327 S. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 

Sunday School, 9:30 am; Worship Hour, 10:45 a m ; 
Gospel Hour. 6:30 p.m 

All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (OfTice) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence* 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to . . 

HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
536 S. Snot ling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 

Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a m.; morning worship 10:50 a m.; evening worship 
7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 

Sunday School-10:00a.m. 

Worship Service-11:00a.m. 

Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.m. 

All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 

The Rev. Croft M. Pent/, Pastor. 
_ Phone (201) 355-9568 _ 

You arc welcome to worship with us at. . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
2100-44th Street S.W. 

Grand Rapids, Ml 49509 

Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 

Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul I rigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


APPLEWOOO BAPTIST CHURCH 
Donvor, Colorado 

11200 W. 32nd Ava. Whaat Rkigo, Colo. 
80033 

Rev Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a m and 
7:00 p.m 

Worship With Us 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouga, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
Palmer Memorial Bldg Sunday School, 9:00 am, 
for all ages Worship services, 10:30 a m 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY* 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Comar Clavaland A Oscaola, Downtown 
Cloarwator, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9.30 am, Sunday School, 11:00 am. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a m . Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . 

HILL VIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Oroonty Dr., Oakland, Calif. 04605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m , Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 pm, 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed Bible and prayer. 

7 30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor James L Parker, B. S., M Div , Th M 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Nawnan Ava., East Point, Gaorgla 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf Sunday services 
11:00 a.m and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166 — Main 
Street Exit Phone 404-753-7025 


FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
5627 Naw Cut Rd., Loulsvllla KY 40214 

Voice/TTY (502) 361-92% 

The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun¬ 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m .; Wednes¬ 
day evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome 1 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptisi 
Temple. 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Cathedral of the Incarnation 

36 Cathedral Ava., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 

Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hall 
Chapel, every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn¬ 
ing services —Feast Days. July and August third 
Sunday s — Ca thed ra 1 


Baptist 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH . . . welcomes youl 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 

Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 feg 

Full church program for the deaf [gpil 

Sunday School, 9:00 a m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 

61 Licking View Dr., Heath, O. 43055 

Phone (614) 522-3600 
All servioes interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Ranton, Washington 

1032 Edmonds Avo., N.E., Ronton, Wash. 
98055 

Pastor, Dr Sam A Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H DeBerry Sunday School, 9:45 a.m ; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf* 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 

CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charlos, St., Rockford, III. 61100 

A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m 


In Los Angeles area, worship at 

MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Holiotropo Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 

Bob Anderson, Minister (213* 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


When in Nashville area, welcome to 

CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avanua, North, Nashvillo, TN, 
37219 

Bible study, 9:45 am; worship, 10:50 a.m and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m 

Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615* 255-3807 —Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 

"Promoting Christianity Among the DeaT 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST—DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilono, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m Ministers: Ross Blasingame, Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 

COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Nawnan Ava., East Point, Gaorgla 
30344 

All services signed for the deaf . Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166—Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-7^3-7025 
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Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 W*st Main Avanua 
Knoxville, Tannassaa 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a m.; Morning worship 
11:00 a m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor¬ 
ship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 

IMMAHUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pina Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in Sunday 
School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us for lunch on 
the second Sunday of each month—a special fellow¬ 
ship for the deaf. Evening worship, 7:00; Wednesday 
services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 

Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Pkwy 
6200 Rlverdale, Rlvardalt, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a m. All other services interpreted. 

Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 

COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Stroot 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday 
School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a m 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 

TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Dorry Rd., Rta. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m., worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 

Dr. James F. Graves. Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams, Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 

HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 

1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo. IA 50701 

ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. 
Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Service at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 234-3120 (TTY) 

(319) 234-4208 (voice) 


Church of Christ 

ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 

11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 

_ Interpreter: Don Garner _ 

HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 

Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. 

When in Idaho, visit. . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 at Starr 
Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight east. 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 

Visitors warmly welcome. 

FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 

23W371 Armitaga Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
_ Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees _ 

Catholic 

Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral AsstVAsst. Dir. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 

Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p m. 


LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


ALEXANDRIA 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

430 Jackson Street 

P O. Box 866 

Alexandria. LA 71301 

318/442-7773 

Sunday School—9 30 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship 10:45 AM 

Wednesday night supper 5:15 PM 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting —6:30 PM 

AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
Corner of Laurel and Olive Streets 
P 0 Box 272 
Amite, Louisiana 70422 
Sunday School —9:45 AM 
Sunday Morning Worship- 11:00 AM 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00PM 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting —7 00 I’M 
All worship services including revivals an* 
interpreted 

Monthly fellowships for the deaf are held the first 
Friday each month at 7.30 PM across the street in 
an old church 

Church phone —504 748-7135 
BAKER 

Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504 775-2082 

Sunday School —9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning worship — 11 00 AM 

Sunday Evening worship —7:00 PM 

Sian Language classes — Sunday. 6:00 PM for adults 

Wednesday, 6:00 PM for youth 

BASTROP 

First Baptist Chruch Deaf Ministry 

620 East Madison Avenue 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 

318/281-6885 

Sunday School—9:45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship 11 00 AM 

Church Training (Sun i - 6:00 PM 

Sunday Evening Worship—7:00 PM 

Wednesday — Men's Lunch — 7:00 PM 

Wednesday—Bible Class for Deaf —6:30 PM 

BATON ROUGE 
First Baptist Deaf Mission 
529 Convention Street 
P O Box 1309 

Baton Rouge. Louisiana 70821 
504 343-8324 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

901 West Main 

Houma. Louisiana 70360 

504 851-2520 

Sunday School—9:00 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 10:15 AM 

Sunday Evening Worship —5:30 PM 

Wednesday Prayer Meeting —6:20 PM 

LAFAYETTE 
First Baptist Deaf Chapel 
1301 Lafayette Street 
P O Box 2518 
Lafayette, Louisiana 70502 
318 233-1412-TTY and Voice 
Sunday School —9 45 AM 
Sunday Morning Worship (Planned for 
future!— 11 00 AM 

LAKE CHARLES 
Sale Street Baptist Deaf Mission 
1611 West Sale Road 
P O Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318 477-3463 TTY and Voice 
Sunday Evening Worship —7 00 PM 
Church Training Class (Sunday evening! for the 
deaf and Monday night Bible Study in the futur 

LAKE CHARLES 

University Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
4505 Lake Street 
Lake Charles. Louisiana 70605 
318 427-0215 

MONROE 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
1001 Forsythe 
Monroe. Louisiana 71201 
318 325-3174 

MORGAN CITY 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

811 East Boulevard 

Morgan City. LA 70380 

Sunday School—9 45 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship — 11:00 AM 

Sunday Evening Worship — 7:00 PM 

Wednesday Prayer Service —7:15 PM 

NATCHITOCHES 
First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
508 Second Street 
Natchitoches. LA 71457 
318 352-3737 
Sunday School —9 40 SM 
Sunday Morning Worship — 11 00 AM (Partial 
interpretation for children with an extended 


NEW ORLEANS 

Baptist Deaf Mission 

6118 Canal Boulevard 

New Orleans. LA 70124 

504 482-3109 Voice and TTY 

504 486-6231 Voice and TTY 

Sunday School 9 15 AM 

Sunday Morning Worship 10 30 AM 

Sunday Evening Worship — 6:00 PM 

Wednesday Prayer Service —7 00 PM 

Office open Monday Friday —8:00 AM to 3 30 PM 

Movies on 2nd and 4th weekend of each month 

Regular Sunday evening fellowships 

RUSTON 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 
Ruston. Louisiana 71270 
318 255-4628 

SHREVEPORT 

First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318 865-0994 TTY or Voice 
Sunday School 9 45 AM Dodd Hall No .125 
Morning Worship 11:00 AM Prost Chapel 
Evening Worship 7 00 PM Dodd Hall No 125 
Wednesday Family Supper -5:00 PM Fellowship 
Hall 

Bible Study 6:45 PM — Fellowship Hall No 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7 00 PM Activity 
Building (once a monthi 

Captioned Films 7 00 PM Dodd Hall No 125 
(twice a monthi 

Summer Grove Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
92)5 Mansfield Road 
Shreveport. Louisiana 71108 
318 686-1470 

THIBODAUX 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
1021 Canal 
P () Box 847 
Thibodaux. LA 70301 
Church Phone -504 466 4611 
Sunday School 9 45 AM 
Sunday Morning Worship 11(H) AM 
Sunday Evening Worship 7 (H) PM 
Wednesday Prayer Service- —7 00 PM 

WEST MONROE 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
500 Pine Street 

West Monroe, lxiuisiana 71291 
318 322-5104 
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NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Fardinand St., Naw Orlaans, La. 
70117 

(904) 949-4413 24-Hour Answaring Sarvlca 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 
Hearing Impaired, followed by spcial. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 

Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. ANTHONY'S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and “C” St., Oxnard, CA 
93034. 

Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fiahar, Warran, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avanua 33, Los Angolas, CA 90065. 

Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a m. in 
the sign language. Socials immediately follow in the 
hall. 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5215 Saward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 

Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after massl 
Dinner every 1st Sunday of month. Holy Days anu 
First Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 

Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 

Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 

Episcopal 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 

St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 

All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: 1st & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 

Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil¬ 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 

The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 


ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ava., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m ; Fellowship 
Guild. 4th Thursday at 7 00 p.m 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ava., Mllwaukaa, Wl 53233 

(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com¬ 
munication. 

Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 

Dannison Ava. A Wast 33rd St., 
Clavaiand, Ohio 

Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 

THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 
churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 

Tha Van. Camilla Dasmarals, Prasldant 
2201 Cadar Crast Drlva 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 
or 

Tha Rav. Arthur Staldamann, Ex. Sacy. 
429 Somaraat 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis¬ 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulavard 
Fort Laudardala, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 

1160 Lincoln St., Danvar, Colorado 
Tal. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

209 East 16th Straat 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address. 209 East 16th St. 

New York, N Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Serving the deal in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
Seamen’s Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Qrac# Sts. 

Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804 ) 643-3589. 

St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamostown Rd. 
Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 

Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 

The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

St. Mark’s A St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culvor Road (South of Empire Blvd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 

Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burn worth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael’s Church 
Killeen Park, Colonie, New York 

Each Sunday, 2:00 pan. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary’s Chapel 

6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 
TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. GEORGE’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 

Services: 2nd, 3rd. and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild. 1st 
Saturday at 7 30 p.m 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 

Services: 1st. 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild. 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m 
The Rev Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn 
23 Thomson Rd . West Hartford, Ct 06107 
TTY <and voice' <203> 561-1144 


Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 

ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

1210 Locust St. 

St. Louis, MO 63103 

Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 

The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


Lutheran 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 

Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 
TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 

OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

John St. A Doxtor Ava., Saattla, WA 

(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


Welcome to . . . 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 

Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Sthoepp, D.C.E. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 

6861 E. Navada, Datrolt, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avanua South 
Minnaapolis, Minnasota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T Bunde. pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fraano, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children. 9:15 am. 

Every Sunday. Bible Class, 9 15 a m ; Worship Serv¬ 
ice, 10:30 a m (interpreted' 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780 
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Welcome to 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR. 97218 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a m 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503 256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

First and third Sunday of every month 

Maryland and ISth Avo., Phoonlx, Arts. 

Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 

St. Luka's Lutheran Church, 

807 N. Staplay Dr., Masa, AHz. 

Rooms 1 and 1, 11.00 a.m 
Mr. Gerald Last, Lav Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


Need help 9 Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 149 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 

Sun worship 2 p m — June-Aug 1 p m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3 30 p m 
Rev Kenneth Schnepp, Jr , pastor 
Home Phone <914> 375-0599 


Visiting New York "Fun" City 9 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 73th St., Elmhurst (Quaans), N.Y. 
11373 

1100am Sunday Worship < 10:00 a m 
June-July-Augusti 
Rev Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St. Roosevelt Ave 
and IRT-74th St Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North Collaga Avanua 
Indianapolis, Indiana 48205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10.30 A M 
Total Communication Services 
Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice <3171 283-2623 


Welcome to 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 QilEiam Road, Kansas City, Mo. 84114 

Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. LaVem Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
_ Pastor 8 residence, TTY 722-0602 _ 

You are welcome to worship at 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Baaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 83103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a m 
TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev Martin A Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
203 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a m 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m 
Rev Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644 9804 
Home 724-4097 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
13000 N.W. 27th Avo., Miami, Florida 33904 

Phones (with TTY): Ch 688-0312 or 651-6720 

E Rhi' S rV 4ay or621 - 8950 10 00 AM 

Worship^Service 11 00 A M 

Ervin R Oermann, pastor 
Paul G Consoer. lay minister 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at 

JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Nowton Avo., Austin, TX 78704 

Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a m ; Sunday School 
during school year at 9:30 a.m 

Rev Richard Reinap. Pas tor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512)441-1636. 

Just across the street from TSD 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drivo, Claarwator, Florida 
(Between Boichor and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, for the deaf, by the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the 
pastors. Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. TTY and 
Voice-531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Glen 
Borhart, asst, pastor 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parkor St. at Ballantino Pkwy. 

Nowark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. Wost) 
Sundays, 10 am; Thursdays, 8 p.m 
Rev. C. Roland "G" Gerhold. pastor 
Need help 9 Phone (201) 485-2260 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamora, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00, Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 

All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 

2100 Kentucky Avo., Fort Wayne, Ind. 48805 

Sunday School, 9:30 am; church service, 11 00 a m 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 

When in Metropolitan Washington, D C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave , Takoma Park, Md 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11 45 a.m. 

Rev LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Jewish 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 

13S80 Osborn* St., AiUta. Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 
Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and Fifth Wednesdays, 
noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


In (he Los Angeles urea . . . 

SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 

1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glenda^CA 91202 

Signed worship services every Sunday. 11 00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voioc) 


IMPACT Advertising 

■ Immediate 

■ For months 

■ Even for years 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 

Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Overlook Drive 
Sloatsburg, New York 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1980 NCJD CONVENTION 
Granit Hotel & Country Club, Kerhonkson, 
New York 
August 17-24 


Other Denominations 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a m 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 

212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
6S7 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11 00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p m 


When in the Pacific peradiee, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 
98815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m Wed 
Bible Study andFri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 

Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 am. 3rd Sunday, September through June 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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1^* FIRE SAFETY SYSTEM 
FOR THE DEAF & HEARING IMPAIRED 


Don’t leave your family helpless. Protect your family 
and yourself with the first and only UL listed complete 
fire safety system designed just for deaf people. This 
simple, reliable system could be the best investment 
you have ever made for your family. 

On guard 24 hours a day. The system includes an early 
warning fire detector which works 24 hours a day and 
signals the receiver when it senses smoke. The 
receiver automatically turns on the warning device of 
your choice — a high intensity strobe light, a vibrator, 
or a bright light. 

Complete home security. The new LIFESAVER system 
can also be used as a complete home security system 
to protect against break-ins, burglaries, car theft and 
other emergencies. You can pick from a number of 
accessories to make the system just right for your 
needs. 

Top service & money back guaranteed. LIFESAVER is 
sold, installed and serviced by your local SSI 
authorized distributor so you can count on someone to 
help with all phases of purchase, installation and use. 
And like all SSI products, LIFESAVER has a 30-day 
unconditional money back guarantee so you must be 
completely satisfied or you get your money back. 

Find out more today. Contact your local distributor or 
write SSI today for complete information. Don’t wait. 
You and your family need the protection that only 
LIFESAVER can give you. 



Please send me FREE and with NO OBLIGATION 
complete information on how I can protect myself and 
my family with LIFESAVER. 

NAME: - 

ADDRESS: - 

CITY/STATE: - ZIP: - 

MAIL TO: SPECIALIZED SYSTEMS, INC., 11558 
SORRENTO VALLEY ROAD, #7, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA, 92121 






NEW 

LIFESAVER 

AVAILABLE ONLY 
FROM YOUR 
SSI DISTRIBUTOR 

AZ: Phoentx-SSI OF PHOENIX • 2352 East University Drive, Suite D-108, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 85034 • 602-244-9941 (V) 602-244-2308 (TTY) 
Tuc*on-SSI OF TUCSON • 4500 E. Speedway, Suite 52, Tucson, Arizona, 
85712 • 602-327-5685 (V) 602-326-5314 (TTY) 

CA: Los Angeles/Orange County-SSI OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA • 1441 
Avocado, Suite 208, Newport Beach, California, 92660 • 714-640-6284 (V) 
714-640-6141 (TTY) 

San Francisco/Sacramento/San Jose-SSI NOR COM • 2521 Stockton 
Boulevard, Sacramento, California, 95817 • 916-452-5877 (V) 
916-452-5870 (TTY) 

CO: SSI/COLORADO • 2647 W. 38th Avenue, Denver, Colorado, 80211 • 
303-750-4511 (V) 303-455-6530 (TTY) 

CT: SSI OF CONNECTICUT • 1330 Post Road, Suite 5, Fairfield, Connecticut, 
06430 *203-259-1127(V&TTY) 

DC: SSI/MID ATLANTIC • 8810 Allenswood Road, Randallstown, Maryland, 
21133*301-486-7711 (V & TTY) 

FL: SSI OF SOUTH FLORIDA • Washington Savings Bank Building, 633 N.E. 
167th, Suite 417, North Miami Beach, Florida, 33162*305-651-2994 (V& 
TTY) 

GA: SSI OF GEORGIA • 1250 Womack Avenue, East Point, Georgia, 30344 • 
404-753-3121 (V) 404-755-0256 (TTY) 

HI: HONOLULU TELEPHONE CORPORATION • Grosvenor Center, Suite 2575, 
733 Bishop Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, 96813 • 808-523-7761 (V & TTY) 

ID: SSI OF SPOKANE • N 1324 Ash Street, Spokane, Washington, 99201 • 
509-326-5600 (V) 509-327-4701 (TTY) 

IL: SOUND BARRIER, INC. • 401-417 Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
62704 * 217-753-2505 (V&TTY) 

IN: SSI OF IN DIANA • 403 Tyler Street, Laporte, Indiana, 46350 • 219-326-7599 
(V & TTY) 

KS: SSI OF WICHITA, (ANSERCOM) • 1020 East English, Wichita, Kansas, 67211 

• 316-262-2645 (V) 316-267-0300 (TTY) 

MD: SSI/MID ATLANTIC • 8810 Allenswood Road, Randallstown, Maryland, 
21133*301-486-7711 (V&TTY) 

MA: Boston-DEAF COMMUNITY CENTER • Bethany Hill, Framingham, Massa¬ 
chusetts, 01701 • 617-875-3617 (V) 617-875-0354 (TTY) 

Ml: SOUND BARRIER, INC. • 401-417 Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
62704 *217-753-2505 (V&TTY) 

MO: St. Louis-SSI E. MISSOURI *11140Manchester, St. Louis, Missouri, 63122 

• 314-821-4414 (V) 314-821-4415 (TTY) 

NV: SSI OF NEVADA • 925 East Desert Inn, Las Vegas, Nevada, 89109 • 
702-734-1888 (V) 702-734-7854 (TTY) 

NY: Upstate SSI NORTHEAST • 7 Wheeler Drive, Ballston Lake, New York ,12019 
•518-399-2368 (V&TTY) 

OH: SOUND BARRIER, INC. • 401-417 Fayette Avenue, Springfield, Illinois, 
62704 *217-753-2505(V&TTY) 

OR: SSI OF OREGON • 4126 N.E. Broadway, Portland, Oregon, 97232 • 
503-287-4333 (TTY) 

PA: Ptttsburgh-SSI/WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA • 1384 Old Freeport Road, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 15238*412-963-6121 (V) 412-963-6111 (TTY) 
TX: Austin/Dalas/San Antonio SSI TELECOMMUNICATIONS, INC. • 409 W. 
14th Street (P. 0. Box 188), Austin, Texas, 78767 • 512-476-4455 (V) 
512-472-3574 (TTY) 

Houston-SSI OF HOUSTON • 1207 Main Street, Pasadena, Texas, 77506 • 
713-477-4276 (V&TTY) 

UT: SSI OF UTAH (DIVISION OF BROOKS INDUSTRIES) • 2821 So. 2300 East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 84109 • 801 -484-8791 (V & TTY) 

WA: Spokano-SSI OF SPOKANE • N. 1324 Ash Street, Spokane, Washington, 
99201 • 509-326-5600 (V) 509-327-4701 (TTY) 

Tacoma-SSI NORTHWEST • 2600 Fairview Avenue East, Dock #11, Seattle, 
Washington, 98102 • 206-325-9871 (V & TTY) 


jS 11558 Sorrento Valley Rd., Bldg. 7 
3 ^ ■ San Diego, California 92121 

(714) 481-6000 TTY (714) 481-6060 



AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 

In Atlanta, It’s the 

GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 

ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 

Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, III. 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest. . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
________TTY 214-52 2-0380 

When in Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 

DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 

Saturday and Sunday 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Wayne Walters, president 

In Hawaii, it’s Aloha welcome) from . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

American Legion Auxiliary Hall 

612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 

LRAD 

LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 

TTY (501) 565-4374 
7 p.m -1 a.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 

When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 

MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 

When in Illinois, visit the 

ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 

Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Oklahoma City, the OKIES 
welcome you to 

OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 

TTY 1-405-528-9771 
Open every Friday and Saturday riight. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Saturday night 
of each month. 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 

4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Welcome to 

Community Hall, 4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, Washington 

Every 4th week of month. Social every other month 
from February. Meetings every other month from 
January. 

Dorothy Hopey, Secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fn., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 

“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 

National Conference of Synagogue Youth 

116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 

ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 

Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 1st 
and 2nd Saturday evenings. Mail communications to 
W. H. Woods, Sr. Secretary, 3033 - 39th Ave. N„ St. 
Petersburg, FL. 33714. 

THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 

5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 

Open every 2nd Friday night. 

LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 

THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Clyde Cassady 

■ IMPACT Advertising 

■ Immediate 

■ For months 

■ Even for years 

CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser¬ 
tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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